SATURDAY 


te oe The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You All The Truth 
12 JANUARY, 1935 


The following is specially addressed to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, and other 
dignitaries of the Church. With all due respect we ask 
them to read it, and as we have not yet seen any opinion 
published from them on the subject which must surely 
concern them deeply, we invite them to express their 


opinions in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE WAR ON RELIGION 


A Five Year Plan has been organ- 

ised by the Union of Militant 
Godless in Russia to “release the 
working masses from religious pre- 
judices.” During 1935 the Union aims 
at enrolling 13,000,000 members, 
and by 1937 it has estimated for 
22,000,000 members. 


@EMINARIES in Moscow, and 
elsewhere, are training groups 
of men with a view to sending them out 
into other countries, and reports to 
hand from the Dominions, the United 
States and many other countries show 
how effectively this is being done. 


AS disturbing factor is 
that sixty powerful Soviet 

radio stations are spreading their 

propaganda over the entire world. 


41 THE Soviet Union under a workers’ 

and peasants’ government is the 
only country in the world where 
religion and the churches are being 
combatted with the active co-operation 
of the Government.’”—‘“The Church 
and the Workers,”’ by Bennett Stevens. 


A’ the following is an extract 
from “Religion in the U.S.S.R.” by 
the President of the Union of the 
Militant Godless in Russia. It shows 
the intensity with which the anti-God 
campaign is being waged: 


Ml A N anti-religious centre must be 

created to assist the Com- 
munist Parties of all countries to guide 
this constantly growing movement 
against religion and the clergy, because 
this is a part of the class struggle and 
as such is not only meritable, but an 
essential part of the struggle against 
the Capitalist world — part of the 
struggle for Communism.” 


N official Moscow pamphlet says: 

“ Religion is the bitter enemy of 

the world revolutionary movement... . 

The clergy of all countries are helping 

the capitalists in their warfare against 

the workers and peasants, and actively 

participating in the preparation of new 

wars by the imperialists and in the 
organisation of attack on socialism.” 


Max Epstein, Vice-Commissar for Education, has 
ordered every school throughout the Soviet to 
intensify “ anti-religious education.” 
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Notes of the Week 


The Viceroy’s “ Carpet" 

Lord Lymington has practically told the Viceroy 
of India that he is untruthful. Such is the only 
conclusion that can be come to as the upshot of 
the charge made against Lord Willingdon by 
Major Courtauld in the India debate on December 
llth, and now confirmed by Lord Lymington. 
** Major Courtauld’s is a masterly, accurate, and 
moderate presentation of the position,’ he has 
said. The position, it may be recalled, was that 
Major Courtauld and Lord Lymington visited 
India recently, for the purpose of discovering what 
the attitude of the Princes actually was on the 
subject of the White Paper and as to whether they 
were prepared voluntarily to agree to enter a 
Federation. They found the Princes with few 
exceptions were opposed to the proposals and that 
they had been bullied by the Viceroy—*‘ put on 
the carpet’? were Major Courtauld’s words—and 
then they saw the Viceroy, who tried to put them 


also on the carpet. 


* * 
* 


Upsetting His Applecart 

The attitude of the Viceroy was thus defined by 
Major Courtauld: ‘‘ On no occasion did I ever 
stay with any Prince who was not warned before- 
hand, either by the Viceroy or by some member 
of the political department, that he would be very 
unwise and be taking a grave risk if he asked us 
to stay with him.’’ And these two gentlemen were 
not Communists or Socialists but English Con- 
servatives! Lord Willingdon said to them, “I 
have been spending my time trying to persuade 
them to come in and you fellows are coming out 
and are trying to upset my applecart, but you 
cannot do it.’? This accusation of tampering and 
intimidating the Princes caused a_ profound 
sensation, so the next day Mr. Baldwin produced a 
cable from the Viceroy. In it he said ‘“‘ I deny 
absolutely using the words that he (Courtauld) puts 
in my mouth.” He went on to say ‘‘ These words 
are a complete travesty of the truth,’’ and he 
denied any suggestion of coercion. 


Vice-Regal Intimidation 

That is the situation. Lord Lymington supports 
Major Courtauld entirely. ‘‘ Nothing in the 
Viceroy’s telegram ”’ he says, ‘‘ has in any way 
altered my opinion.’’ They had the evidence at 
first-hand that the Viceroy had attempted to 
intimidate the Princes when he could not bribe 
them, It requires thorough investigation in 
Parliament, and when we come to such a big 
question as to whether the Viceroy is using his 
official position to dragoon the Princes into a 
Federation, it cannot be too thoroughly sifted. 
Incidentally the Chamber of Princes is meeting 
shortly and it is a foregone conclusion that the 
great majority will have nothing whatever to do 
with the Joint Select Committee recommendations. 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare, as well as 
Lord Willingdon, have wilfully misled the public 
on the attitude of the Princes. Such are the 
methods whereby the Government hope to force 
their surrender Bill through Parliament ! 


* 


Humbug! 


“ Quos Jupiter vult perdere prius dementat ’’— 
‘““ The gods drive mad those whom they wish to 
destroy.’? Madness has descended on the Con- 
servative Party. No one regards Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as anything but a liability. His 
National Labour Party is as phantasmal as a sick 
man’s dream, and yet the Conservative leaders 
bleat on about facing the country on a ‘‘National”’ 
platform. Are there 10,000, 1,000, 100, nay, 10 
supporters of our Prime-Minister in the whole 
country? A plebiscite would reply with a crash- 
ing ‘‘ No.” His value is represented by a 
formidable minus quantity, by the hundreds of 
thousands of votes that the Conservative Party will 
lose if they risk an election with him as their 
leader. Admittedly he is on velvet. He declares 
himself an unrepentant Socialist. If the absurdity 
of a ‘‘ National ’’ party appealing to the country 
comes into being, he should be just as happy in 
the victory of the Socialists as in that of his so- 
called party. Humbug! humbug! humbug! 
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The Strong Man Armed 


In foreign policy our Government seems only to 
have one object, to unite the Continent against 
this country. Disarmament and peace talk can 
only end in this. We are the man with great 
possessions, and we boast to the world that we are 
disarmed. Our politicians have adopted President 
Wilson’s slogan : ‘‘ We are too peaceful to fight,’’ 
they announce, and they move heaven and earth to 
prevent our potential enemies from fighting one 
another in order that their united strength may be 
turned one day against ourselves. All our pacifists’ 
protestations only build up for us in Europe a 
reputation for hypocrisy. We still possess a great 
Empire which other people envy, and naturally 
we have everything to gain by peace and every- 
thing to lose by war. The responsibility of our 
Empire implies a sacrifice to protect it. That 
responsibility cannot be met by pious disquisitions 
on the beauties of peace. Our honour and birth- 
right can only be protected and world peace main- 
tained by the strength of our right arm. 


* * 


* 
Those Socialist Tories 


If the Prime Minister’s message to the Confer- 
ence of the Federation of University Conservative 
and Unionist Associations in Edinburgh had any 
meaning, it meant that all Conservatives who sup- 
port the ‘‘ National ’’ Government are Socialists. 
‘* Socialism,’’ he blandly announced, “‘ is one of 
the chief expressions of an expanding civilisation.”’ 
We are glad to observe that a Cambridge delegate 
proposed that Conservatives should fight the next 
election on ‘‘ a policy based on Tory principles,”’ 
and hinted that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was any- 
thing but the best ally in a fight against Socialism. 
This resolution was supported by exactly half the 
delegates, and was only lost on the Chairman’s 
casting vote. It is sad to think that only half of the 
representatives of intelligence and education were in 
favour of Englishmen being true to their colours. 


** 
* 


Why Sterling Wilts 

The weakness of sterling is a sign in the econo- 
mical barometer which the Government ought to 
take steps to rectify at once. The fact of the 
matter is that Mr. Runciman’s policy is altogether 
wrong. It is also obviously stupid. All his black 
pacts led to his giving a big slice of our home 
market to a number of foreign countries in return 
for a smaller one, with the balance of trade invari- 
ably and largely on their side. Export trade is all 
very well, but it becomes a dangerous fetish if, in 
order to sell abroad, we permit the balance of trade 
to move definitely against us, as is the case to an 
alarming extent. We require first of all the ex- 
pansion of the home market, to keep our money 
in the country, and that should be the policy by 


imposing very heavy tariffs on foreign manufac- 
tured goods which we can make ourselves. 
Formerly the trade balance was adjusted by our 
huge shipping services, but that has been knocked 
on the head l#tgely by Government neglect. We 
keep on rubbing in these home truths and are glad 
to see that others are beginning to see their 


importance. 


* * 


The Pact of Rome 


It is still too soon to see all the bearings of the 
Acts and Agreements forming together the Pact of 
Rome which was signed on Monday by Signor 
Mussolini and M. Laval, but what must be plain 
to everybody is that it is the Duce who has carried 
off the palm rather than the French Foreign 
Minister, though this is not to say that he has not 
scored, too. Thanks to the concessions made by 
France—probably after some hard bargaining—a 
settlement of the purely African questions which 
have so long divided her and Italy was reached; 
and this is in every way a good thing. What 
presumably is even better is that the two Latin 
Powers will henceforth collaborate in their foreign 
policy—always provided that England comes to 
her senses. 


Further, the two States have entered into an 
agreement for what may be described as the 
pacification of Central Europe, with a general 
guarantee of the independence of Austria; yet all 
this appears to be contingent on the attitude of 
quite-a number of other States who are to be 
invited to ‘‘ accede,’’ but who may or may not do 
so. This, especially as it involves Germany, is 
what remains to be seen. 


* * 
7 


A Snub for the League 


What must strike everybody as significant is the 
fact that this Pact of Rome carries no reference 
whatever to the League of Nations; there is no 
mention even of that hoary, hard-worked diplo- 
matic fiction that makes the claim for some treaty 
or other that it is ‘* within the framework of the 
League.’’ No doubt Mussolini would not stand 
for any such nonsense: what he thinks about the 
League is common knowledge, and on Monday he 
stated that diplomacy had proved its usefulness 
and wisdom. He threw no bouquets to Geneva. 


And now we hear, in strangest contrast, that 
among the results our precious Government 
expects from the Pact of Rome are the return of 
Germany to the League and the resurrection of 
the stinking corpse of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence! We also hear that it is being put about 
that the rapprochement of France and Italy is 
really due to our wonderful Government, but that 
it does not wish to take any credit for the achieve- 
ment. What extraordinary modesty ! 
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Gunpowder at Geneva 


As those in the know are well aware, the League 
narrowly escaped coming to grief at its December 
meeting by “ hitting on ’’ a compromise—it was 
not the impromptu it was supposed to be—con- 
cerning the Yugoslav-Hungarian dispute. The 
long agenda of the meeting of the Council this 
week-end suggests some heavy weather ahead. 
Among the highly contentious matters it has to 
discuss are the controversy between Italy and 
Abyssinia, Paraguay’s refusal to accept the 
Assembly report on the Gran Chaco War, and 
the question of the islands in the Pacific mandated 
to Japan, who has intimated that she has no inten- 
tion of returning them to the League despite her 
withdrawal from it. Early next week it will have 
to act on the result of the Saar plebiscite. Truly 
a formidable and dispiriting programme, even for 
the “‘ organised hypocrisy.” 

** 


Lord Carson and the Navy 

At a meeting of the new Ulster Branch of the 
Navy League a letter from Lord Carson was read, 
in which he stated : 


‘* As one who held the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty during a critical time in the late 
War, I may be allowed to remind our fellow- 
countrymen that without what the Navy was able 
to do we never could have succeeded in bringing 
to our aid the help of our whole Empire, and the 
amount of imports, especially of food, which was 
essential to us for the carrying on of that terrible 
War.”’ 


A Navigation Act for U.S. 

Discreetly tucked away in President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress is a measure that is likely 
to have far-reaching effects. It is proposed that 
fifty per cent. of all cargoes imported under trade 
agreements must be carried in United States 
vessels. With the present Democratic majorities 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
the measure is assured an easy passage. 


From the United States’ point of view, it is a 
wise move, though British shipping will be the 
most severely hit. It remains to be seen whether 
this country makes any reply to safeguard its 
already dwindling merchant fleet. The Saturday 
Review has long advocated the resuscitation of the 
Navigation Act in this country, if not in toto, at 
least in so far as coastal shipping is concerned. 
Some such measure is imperative if we are to arrest 
the rapid decline in our carrying trade and the 
present American proposal may prove the spur 
which goads our gutless politicians into action. 


* * 
* 


Wizard of “Room 40” 
In the recent death of Sir Alfred Ewing, the 
Navy has lost a man to whom it owes a great debt 


of gratitude. It was he who introduced and ‘super- 
vised the present system of education in the 
Service, a system which has had the happy result 
of turning out first class officers and men. Though 
devised as far back as 1904, it differs only in small 
details from the basis set up by Sir Alfred Ewing. 


It might legitimately be said also that Sir 
Alfred’s part in the Great War contributed more 
towards the ultimate victory than that of any other 
individual. He was in charge of the famous 
“Room 40,’? where he decoded the intercepted 
signals from German ships and shore stations. 
The information he was able to provide contributed 
greatly to the success of the Dogger Bank action 
and the battle of Jutland. Amongst other triumphs 
was the deciphering of the Zimmerman telegram 
which was mainly responsible for the U.S. declar- 
ing war on Germany. 


* * 
* 


That Extra Thirty Minutes 


A little tardy popularity may be gained if the 
Government give a hint to the forthcoming 
Brewster Sessions in regard to the extension of 
licensing restrictions by half an hour during the 
summer months before calling ‘‘ Time, gent.’s, 
please.’”’ The Association of Conservative Clubs 
and the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
are pressing for this mild concession, against 
which nothing can be alleged except that the 
teetotal cranks think every alcoholic drink a sin. 
The licensing situation to-day is in any case an 
intolerable interference with the liberty of the 
subject, a disreputable inheritance from the Dora 
of War days, and should be swept aside. Every 
working class man is affected by what he thinks 
is class legislation in the licensing hours, and if 
the extension is refused undoubtedly the bulk of 
those who ask for it will blame the Government, 
who can ill afford to take many other kicks. 


British Art 

One must be thankful at least that our industrial 
designers do not allow themselves to be influenced 
by the wild extravagances characteristic of Russian 
Soviet art, but it is a pity that apparently they 
seem incapable of producing anything which is 
modern yet British in inspiration. There is 
hardly an exhibit in the Exhibition of British Art 
in Industry, just opened at Burlington House, 
which does not owe its inspiration to the Continent 
and there is nothing to be seen which in colour, 
design or form could not have been seen in Paris 
or Berlin five years ago; whilst American influence 
in fabric designs is pronounced. This is 
particularly to be regretted in view of the fact that 
the quality, both of design and craftsmanship, is 
extremely high. 
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The 


BETRAYAL— 


—of INDIA 


Lady Houston writes : 


“If men and women calling themselves 
Conservatives willingly accept this vile and 
base betrayal of INDIA —then I say to 
their. faces, You are sailing under false 
colours—the Union Jack is the banner of 
true Conservatism and true Conservatism 
means Patriotism, LOYALTY to England, 
to the King, to the Empire—and especially to 
your kith and kin in INDIA, whom you are 
basely betraying to the cut-throat and the 
assassin. If you accept this blood-stained 
White Paper every man who votes for it is 
unworthy to be called by that proud name once 
the envy and admiration of the whole world 
—AN ENGLISHMAN.”’ 


Princes and Prophets 


(We reproduce the following articles by the courtesy of 
the “ Morning Post” and the “ Daily Mail,”’ which we 
consider should be read and re-read, again and again, by 
everyone whose kith and kin in India are in deadly peril.) 


E do not know if the ears of the British 

public were long enough to accept all that 

Sir Samuel Hoare prophesied for India on 
the night of New Year’s Day. Our own pleasure 
in the entertainment was, we confess, a trifle dis- 
turbed by an inconvenient memory. We could not 
forget that no less eloquent speech of 14th Decem- 
ber, 1921, when Sir Samuel prophesied equally 
smooth things for what he called “‘ the Treaty of 
Peace,’’ which, ‘‘ as a Conservative,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
welcome from the bottom of my heart.” And 
although he would now persuade the nation that 
‘there is no point of resemblance whatever be- 
tween the Irish and the Indian case,’’ there is at 
least a strong resemblance between the assurances 
upon that occasion and on this. We should have 
been content to leave to time the exposure in the 
one case, as in the other, of these flattering pre- 
dictions, but for an intervention which can hardly 
be ignored. The Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes quite evidently resents the play which is 
being made with the report that the Princes are in 
favour of this Indian experiment, for he has in- 
structed his solicitors in England publicly to state 
that the opinion of the Princes on the Federal 


proposals will be announced “‘ only after they have 
examined the Government’s Constitution Bill.’’ 
This statement, obviously intended as a denial 
and as a rebuke, prompts us to protest, in the 
name of British honour and common honesty, 
against the unscrupulous exploitation of the Indian 
Princes in this matter. The intention is plain: 
the Government in running away from their duties 
and responsibilities in India are trying to throw 
them upon the shoulders of these loyal feudatories. 
But it cannot be too well known that the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and his friends had no mandate from 
the Princes for the declaration they so rashly 
made, and that ever since the Indian Chiefs have 
been pressed to enter the Federation. The Secre- 
tary of State says that he repudiates “‘ any sug- 
gestion that improper pressure has been brought 
t» bear upon the Princes to force them into the 
Federation against their will.’’ Let us remind 
him of the words used at the Third Round Table 
Conference by Sir Akbar Hydari, a Minister of 
Hyderabad and a representative of the Princes: 
** Ts it not a fact that the Secretary of State and 
His Majesty’s Government have slowly but surely 
pressed us into the Federation? No one who 
has watched the Secretary of State and his col- 
leagues relentlessly holding us to it can doubt that 
it is an All-India Federation that they want, and 
no less a substitute.’’ There is no need to exacerbate 
an unfortunate controversy by using the word 
‘‘improper.’? The question really is whether the 
Princes are pressing the Government or the Gov- 
ernment are pressing the Princes. The Govern- 
ment have based their whole case on the former 
assertion and are now energetically denying the 


latter. It is nevertheless a fact, which we are sure . 


his Excellency would be the last to deny, that 
Lord Willingdon has used his great influence, 
personal and official, to press the Princes into the 
Federal scheme. He has argued with them, he 
has exhorted them; but so far he has not con- 
vinced them. 

An independent Conservative, who visited India 
at the invitation of the Princes, described in the 
House of Commons on the 11th December 
last what he had himself seen and what he 
had been told by the Princes and by the 
Viceroy. There came, of course, the official denial. 
It was inevitable, but it was not less unconvincing. 
The Members of the House of Commons, knowing 
Major Courtauld, could hardly have supposed that 
he invented the story; in India it is common know- 
ledge that his report was entirely accurate. From 
our own knowledge, we assert again, without any 
fear of contradiction, that the Princes are being 
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subjected to this pressure, which it is neither easy 
nor pleasant for them to resist. And while they 
are thus being pressed along a path of which they 
see the hideous danger, the British public are 
being told that it is quite safe because the Princes 
lead the way. 


A Matter to Probe 


[Reprinted from the Daily Mail] 


Issues of the utmost importance both for Great 
Britain and India are raised by Lord Lymington’s 
declaration that he ‘entirely supports every 
word ”’ of the speech which Major Courtauld made 
in the House of Commons during the Indian 
debate on December 11. It concerned the vital 
question whether the Indian Princes are prepared 
to accept the new Indian Constitution and to enter 
the federation which it sets up. 


Lord Lymington is a witness of great weight. 
He accompanied Major Courtauld on his recent 
visit to India, and was with him when he stayed 
with certain of the Indian Princes and had an 
interview with the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon. 
The object of this journey was to ascertain at first 
hand on the spot what are the real sentiments of 
the Princes, and whether the British Government 
is right in professing that they want the White 
Paper scheme. 


According to Major Courtauld's statement, 


‘* many leading and important Princes... were 
not satisfied with the terms set out in the White 
Paper,’’ and pressure was brought to bear on the 
Princes to prevent them from receiving Major 
Courtauld. Some of them were actually sent for by 
Lord Willingdon and ‘‘ put on the carpet and told 
they were behaving very badly.’’ Lord Willingdon 
further saw Major Courtauld and Lord Lymington 
and complained that ‘‘ you fellows are trying to 
upset the apple-cart.’”’ 


These disclosures startled the House of Com- 
mons, as well they might. But next day a 
telegram from Lord Willingdon was read by 
Mr. Baldwin in which the Viceroy denied ‘‘ abso- 
lutely using the words that he (Major Courtauld) 
puts into my mouth,” and represented his account 
as a ‘‘ complete travesty of the truth.” Lord 
Lymington differs totally on that head. ‘‘ Nothing 
in the Viceroy’s telegram,’’ he now states, ‘* has 
in any way altered my opinion that Major 
Courtauld’s is a masterly, accurate, and moderate 
presentation of the position.”’ 


In the public interest the matter cannot be left 
there. It should be thoroughly investigated as 
soon as Parliament reassembles. For it is impera- 
tive to know whether Lord Willingdon has applied 
pressure, and whether the Indian Princes are or 
are not prepared to enter the ramshackle federa- 
tion which our defeatists are trying so hard to 
create. 


Double- 


Y 


OW we are entering the year 1935 it is 
well to see what the political weather con- 
ditions are likely to be. A good many 

depressions are threatening us. One is our utter 
defencelessness if a sudden squall blows up war. 
Another is our misguided foreign policy, which is 
constantly bringing us into the danger zone. A 
third is the growing expenditure of the State, with 
taxation at its perilous peak. Even more 
threatening is the adverse trade balance against us, 
which, unless checked, will undoubtedly result in 
another financial crisis and a rise in the cost of 
living. But the most threatening of all is the 
recovery of the Socialist Party. 


There is no denying that the Socialists have 
become more formidable than ever before. Not in 
the least on their merits. If you ask me why they 
are threatening I can only reply that whereas 
before 1929 there was a strong Conservative Party 
which offered a bulwark of safety to all those who 
stood for constitutionalism, to-day the leaders of 
that party, instead of being what the country voted 
for in overwhelming numbers, ONLY CONSER- 
VATIVE, are a hotch-potch of political views, 
Socialist, Liberal and soi disant Conservative—a 
scarlet woman of depraved politics who waves the 


Dealing 


Union Jack when it suits her, while at the same 
time apologising for doing so. 


A powerful proportion of the electorate will not 
again be fooled into supporting the ‘‘ National ”’ 
Government because they have been cheated, and 
it is this that is opening the doors wide for a return 
of the Socialists. 


Everything points to it. By-elections, County 
Council Elections, and Borough Council Elections 
have shown successive triumphs for Socialism. 
Lord Rothermere, in a most temperate and care- 
fully worded article in the Sunday Dispatch said, 
‘ There is, as things are now, not the remotest 
chance of the ‘‘ National ’’ Government winning 
the next election.’”” Everyone who moves about is 
quite well aware of it. It is not that the Socialist 
Party have any outstanding electoral bribe to offer 
more alluring than any before. In fact, as Lord 
Rothermere also remarks, the Party does not seem 
to have a leader of anything more than the hum- 
drum ordinary capacity, and yet it is growing 
at phenomenal speed. Why? Because it 
is supported by large numbers who hate, 
dislike, or feel contempt for the present Govern- 
ment, which is neither one thing nor the other— 
and is headed by a man who is a Socialist. Do 
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not forget that in Democracy, electors are swayed 
more by hatreds than by likes. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald describes himself as an 
unrepentant Socialist and it will be a triumph 
of double-dealing if the Socialists come romping 
home either this year or next, and it will then be 
too late for the defeated Conservatives who put him 
in power and have kept him there, looking 
dejectedly at their plucked feathers, to cry ‘‘ mea 
culpa.”” When the present leaders paint the 
lurid picture of what the Socialists will do if they 
get in, they entirely ignore the fact that they are 
being led by a Socialist. Let it be said that every- 
body else knows such tactics are bound to fail. 
There is little doubt that the mere fact of a 
Socialist Government coming into office with a 
working majority will mean immediate loss of 
public confidence and at once undermine ll 
national and private credits, lead to great increase 
of unemployment, and both in the realms of foreign 
and Imperial affairs place the nation very soon in 
great jeopardy—but as the Prime Minister is a 
Socialist, why pretend that this would annoy him? 


They Are Unpopular 

Surely, therefore, any steps, no matter how 
drastic, should be undertaken to arrest the present 
tendency. There is no time to be lost. What- 
ever medals the Government may have given 
themselves, the fact stands out that they are 
unpopular. No-one, not even their firmest 
supporters, can work up any enthusiasm for them. 
They do not possess on the whole of the Front 
Bench, one single public figure who can captivate 
the imagination of the masses. They are all dull 
and didactic platform speakers, and some among 
them like Sir Samuel Hoare, obsessed with an 
apostolic fervour that all who do not support his 
fervent faith of surrendering India to our 
enemies, are positively dangerous. Not one 


single Act they have placed on the Statute Book 
the last year has done anything but lose them 
Conservative supporters. 


There is only one way out to save the country 
and that is an immediate true, not a mock Con- 
servative Government. As everything leaning 
towards Socialism and anti-Conservatism has led 
them into this political morass, the only remedy is 
to get out of it. If men like Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Lloyd and Sir Henry Page 
Croft came in place of those now so utterly dis- 
credited, it will be a guarantee to Conservatism that 
their cause will continue. 


What Britain Wants 


A reconstructed Government on a genuine Con- 
servative basis could probably go to the country 
and return to office. Most of the millions of 
electors who want a strong pro-British Government 
as they did when they voted on the supposed ultra- 
Conservative ticket in 1931, will be ready to do the 
same again. The Conservative Government that 
will place our air defences on an absolutely safe 
level will alone obtain sufficient support. If also 
it set to work to bring about a real Ottawa pact, 
genuinely took up the whole problem of agriculture 
with the object of producing sufficient to feed our 
population, and restored our shipping superiority, 
it would appeal to all who want security and 
prosperity. 

Security and prosperity! Those are the watch- 
words. We appeal to Conservatives up and down 
the country to use pressure on their local associa- 
tions to force in turn their Members to take tne 
necessary steps. Loyalty to leaders who have 
betrayed their principles is disloyalty to the 
Country, and in any case, of what value are the 
bare bones of any party if by retaining them the 
Country and the British Empire goes down in 
ruin? 


From Comrade Trotsky 
Comrade Litvinov 


Written from Montlucon on New Year's Day 
By the Saturday Reviewer 


ERE I am, my dear Comrade, safely in- 
stalled in the heart of France and in a 
position to reciprocate your greetings for 

the New Year. These customs die hard, even with 
the Advanced Guard of the Proletarian Intelli- 
gentsia, and I will confess that although I still 
burn with hatred of that opiate of religion, there 
are certain epicurean compensations in a French 
Christmas. 


The food cards and rations of the Communist 
system approximate more nearly to proletarian 


justice, but are (as I may confess in strict confid- 
ence to you, my trusted comrade) distinctly less 
delightful. 


It is virtuous to have extirpated the capitalist 
system, with all its base corruptions, in Russia, 
and it is part of our reward that you should be 
able to live in Geneva and I in the Bourbonnais. 


Allow me to thank you, dear Comrade, for your 
strong words against Terrorism in the recent 
session of the League of Nations. I agree with 
you more heartily than I can say that bombs, 
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pistols, and political murder generally are, as you 
call them, ‘‘ dangerous and disgusting.” I 
myself am perpetually haunted by the fear of being 
assailed by some revengeful White Russian, and 
although I am specially guarded by the Secret 
Police of this bourgeois Republic, I am put to the 
danger and inconvenience of carrying an automatic 
in my pocket, a thing I hate, as | cannot overcome 
the fear of its going off by accident. 


Nevertheless, I could not but laugh, dear Com- 
rade of the Revolution, as I read your speech. 
That you, Comrade Litvinov, should, at Geneva, 
denounce Political Murder as a crime, had for me 
its comic side. And I marvel that your colleagues 
of the League did not so much as smile, or 
ejaculate ‘‘ Ekaterinov.’’ But their solemn folly, 


their capacity for make-believe, passes compre- 
hension. 


I admire your astuteness in procuring that a 
representative of the U.S.S.R. should have a place 
on the League Commission to _ investigate 
Terrorism. You should thereby be able to prevent 
any inconvenient investigation into the relations 
between our own Government and the Secret 
Societies of the West. 


Moreover, if the Secret Police of the Capitalist 
States are called before the Commission in evid- 
ence, which you should be able to procure, you 
will thereby have the opportunity of diving deep 
into their precautions and discover all those things 
which they seek to keep hidden from us. 


The Folly of Nations 


Thus you should be able to frustrate the secret 
organisation of their defence. It is indeed 
marvellous, the folly of the bourgeois nations 
which thus deliver their agents and their secrets 
into our hands. 


The belief which you so cleverly encourage that 
I am an exile rather than an agent is of great value 
to our cause, not only in France, but elsewhere. 
I was able, through my Secretary, who went 
backwards and forwards between here and Spain, 
to direct the Revolution in the Asturias. 


Trust me to have made it as ferocious as poss- 
ible. It was a happy thought to steal the dynamite 
of the mineowners to blow up the University and 
the Cathedral of Oviedo. 


Nor was it my fault that the Revolution came 
short of success. Failure was due rather to the 
cowardice of those rascally Socialist leaders, who 
stole what they could and ran away in the midst 
of the fight, and left the rank and file to take the 
punishment. 


However, we have an excellent propaganda in 
Spain and contrived to spread about the idea that 
it would be unwise and impolitic to execute any of 
the ringleaders, even those who were caught red- 
handed. This will give them the courage which 
comes with impunity and should secure success at 
the next attempt. 


I am amused to see that the Socialists in 
England, who are even more fatuous than the 


Socialists in France, have been denouncing Com- 
rade Stalin for the severe measures he wisely took 
after the murder of Comrade Kirov. How do they 
suppose that we could get rid of our enemies if we 
did not take full advantage of these convenient 
occasions ? 


The Socialists, nevertheless, are useful to our 
plans. They give a front of apparent moderation 
and legality to our revolutionary forces, and we 
have so riddled Socialism with the cells of Com- 
munism that they are forced to do whatever our 
secret agents direct. 


When I consider, dear Comrade, the fortunate 
incidents of 1934, I look forward with good hope 
to 1935. Comrade MacDonald may or may not be 
a renegade, but he serves us well in dividing the 
Conservative forces over India. When the Con- 
gress Party enters into the offices of Government 
and the police are handed over, India will soon be 
ready to fall like ripe fruit into our hands. 


Opening the Doors 


Moreover, by discouraging the Conservatives, he 
opens the doors of Westminster to the Socialists, 
all of which the bourgeois Baldwin is too lazy to 
perceive and prevent. 


By the riots in Paris, in Vienna and in Madrid, 
the bourgeois power was undoubtedly shaken, 
although there are still elements of strength un- 
broken in those Capitalist and Catholic countries. 
Our enemies are enthroned in Germany, but there 
also our agents are at work to awaken enmity 
against the Capitalist states. Everywhere we may 
hope to succeed, if not by our own astuteness, then 
by the folly of the other side. 


Farewell Comrade, salute Stalin and all friends 
in the Comintern in the name of thine always. 


LEON TROTSKY. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


“The National Review ” 
and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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What Air Strength 


By Boyd Cable 


OW can the public tell what our Parliament 
and Government mean by “ air strength ”’ 
when we find one speaker in the House of 

Commons and another, a fortnight later, in the 
House of Lords expressing diametrically opposed 
views on the vital points of it ? 

In answer to Mr. Churchill’s statement that 
Germany now has an air strength equal to ours, 
Mr. Baldwin argued that in counting ours we must 
add in all aircraft in reserve and in use for training 
and experimental work as well as the actual first 
line machines. 

Lord Mottistone, in justifying his statement that 
Germany at the end of the war possessed only 
3,000 aircraft, insisted that in counting air strength 
only the first line machines available for action 
could be included, and he therefore left out the 
other 11,000 to 12,000 which made up the total of 
nearly 15,000 surrendered after the armistice. 

Each speaker did more than explain why real 
air strength can only mean (1) first line machines 
plus all reserves, and (2) first line machines with- 
out any reserves, because each based and built and 
proved his case on his own views. 

Mr. Baldwin admitted that, on the soundest 
information obtainable, the Germans can now be 
credited with a minimum of 600 military first line 
aircraft and a maximum of 1,000. He said that 
we had 690 first line aircraft (including Terri- 
torials) on Home service, and then, by adding in 
all reserves, claimed that we had double Germany’s 
strength. 

First Line Force ? 

Lord Mottistone, on the contrary, took the view 
that, as he was dealing with the possible number 
of machines available for air raids or attacks (which 
is exactly what Mr. Churchill and Mr. Baldwin 
were dealing with), this meant “‘ clearly nothing 
more than the first line force available,’’ and he 
added that to include other machines of the 14,000 
odd surrendered would have been taking in air- 
craft ‘‘ in all stages of repair and disrepair.’’ 

It does not matter if Tom, Dick and Harry, as 
independent free-thinking citizens, hold different 
and opposing views on what constitutes air 
strength, but it matters a great deal that one mem- 
ber of the Government means one thing and 
another means the opposite. 

If, for example, Mr. Baldwin is right in count- 

_ ing in reserve machines as an essential of real 
strength, he would (or should) be all for building 
‘ up ample reserves; but if Lord Mottistone is right, 
reserves don’t count, and he wouldn’t want to 
bother about them. So where are we, and what 
does the Government mean by air strength ? 
Personally, I’d look further and deeper for the 
real meaning of air strength. It should mean not 
only the front line force, and adequate supplies of 
complete new machines ready to replace instantly 
wastage of damaged or destroyed machines, but 


also the backing of factories, material and skilled 
workers enough to keep a stream of new machines 
pouring out to maintain fighting strength. 

Lord Mottistone refused to count in machines 
not in the front line, because this would have in- 
cluded machines in all stages of repair and 
disrepair. But, on that basis, I knew times in the 
War when half the machines on a battle front, 
or three out of four in a Squadron, would have 
been out of the air strength tally on any night 
of hot action days. 

I have seen six machines of a flight come in off 
patrol with every single one more or less damaged, 
some riddled with bullet holes from nose to tail, 
with fabrics fairly peppered ; longerons, struts and 
spars holed, cracked and splintered ; control wires 
wholly or partly cut through. But all were re- 
paired or replaced, and the Flight was duly ready 
for its next patrol. 


War Time Losses 

1 have known worse—when only two or three 
out of the six machines were gently nursed in and 
down to the ground to save the shot-up frames 
from collapsing at the first bump of the wheels ; and 
the report of the surviving pilots was of this one 
or that crashed or down in flames in enemy terri- 
tory, or, more hopefully, down more or less under 
control on our side or the other. 

The night that Ball was killed in the desperate 
battle between No. 56 and Richthofen’s Circus, 
the hangars stood nearly empty at dusk, and only 
three or four of the Squadron’s eighteen had re- 
turned. The few pilots who came in reported the 
raging dog-fight that had happened, how Ball was 
last seen fighting fiercely surrounded by enemies, 
how this one or that had been crashed, and another 
was thought to have reached our side. 

But, as reports trickled in from different parts 
of the line, it became clear that, badly as the 
Squadron had suffered, the Circus had paid 
-heavily for our losses. Much later it was learned 
from the German side how severely the Circus had 
been punished and how great was the loss in- 
flicted. Yet in twenty-four hours No. 56 was at 
full strength again, re-mounted or repaired and 
tuned-up, or brand new machines from the Park, 
and ranging the skies seeking the Circus again 
and revenge for Ball’s gallant death. 

In innumerable cases of such heavy losses, air 
strength meant first line machines, plus reserves, 
plus the stream of new machines pouring across 
Channel—which last means the skilled workers 
and equipped workshops at home. 

I wonder how on such a basis of air strength we 
should compare with Germany to-day; but we 
seem little likely to reach any conclusion on the 
point so long as we get such opposing views on 
what constitutes air strength from two authorita- 
tive speakers in Parliament. 
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That Franco-Italian Pact 


By Robert Machray 


OBODY in England should desire to 
minimise the importance of a pact which 
brings France and Italy together in a 

friendly agreement at a juncture when the general 
situation in Europe continues to be, as the Govern- 
ment spokesmen themselves admit, ‘‘ delicate and 
difficult ’’—favourite diplomatic euphemisms for 
what ordinary people would call dangerous and 
menacing. But it must be said at the same time 
that until much more is known about the exact 
bearing of the pact on the situation, a_ certain 
reserve should be maintained. Past experience of 
the fate of all former peace plans at least enjoins 
caution, and suggests there should be no prema- 
ture throwing of our hats into the air. 

Whether the pact will prove to be a bulwark 
of peace, as is being claimed for it in the hack 
Government Press, remains to be seen, but what 
does emerge with quite extraordinary clearness is 
that it constitutes a great personal triumph for 
Signor Mussolini—in a way it is the greatest in 
his career. ’Twas not he who went to Paris; it 
was Laval who went to Rome, and every news- 
paper has underlined the fact that the latter 
personage is the first French Foreign Minister to 
visit Rome since the Great War. The prestige of 
the Italian Dictator has necessarily been much 
enhanced, and undoubtedly will be still further 
increased by the valuable territorial concessions in 
Africa which France has offered to him. 

For months past it was evident that, despite 
some checks, a spirit of rapprochement was in- 
fluencing Franco-Italian relations. Though efforts 
in that direction were made earlier, they met with 
little or no success until the murder of Dollfuss 
and the exposure of the Nazi plot connected with 
that detestable outrage made it perfectly clear that 
Hitler, despite his denials to Mussolini at their 
Venice meeting, aimed at the absorption of Austria 
in the Third Reich. Mussolini’s reaction was 
instantly seen in his concentrating strong Italian 
forces on the frontier. This move of his had, 
however, the effect of arousing hostility in Yugo- 
slavia, and a tense situation was the result. 

Mussolini’s Opportunity 

Yugoslavia was the ally of France. At that 
time Barthou was French Foreign Minister, and 
his policy was directed to meeting the plain, un- 
deniable German menace by consolidating and 
enlarging, where possible, the French system of 
alliances. Mussolini’s reaction to Hitler’s threat 
to Austria gave him an opportunity, provided he 
was able to appease Yugoslav suspicions. He 
achieved that so successfully that in September 
"King Alexander’s visit to Paris was arranged. 
Not only were Italo-Yugoslav relations to be 
harmonised, but it was authoritatively stated that 
a pact was about to be signed between France and 
Italy. 


On October 6, Mussolini, addressing an 
enormous gathering at Milan—reports put the 
attendance at 350,000—said: ‘‘ Our relations with 
France have improved notably. The atmosphere 
is better. . . . You may expect to see an agree- 
ment signed between us at the end of this month 
or the beginning of November.”’ It was in that 
speech, too, that he declared all attempts at dis- 
armament had failed, that Italy was ‘ militarist,”’ 
and that an agreement among the countries was 
necessary. But fate intervened; three days later 
King Alexander and Barthou himself were foully 
murdered at Marseilles, and for a time the plans 
for a pact went awry. 


Menace of Germany 

There was a check which was emphasised by the 
differences that arose between Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia because of Marseilles. The Rome Protocols 
of last March had created an entente between Italy, 
Hungary and Austria, and Budapest looked to 
Rome for support. The Little Entente was on the 
other side. For a time the situation was ugly 
enough, but negotiations between France and 
Italy were resumed, the spur being the definite 
information both States had in their possession of 
the extensive rearmament of Germany. The com- 
promise reached at the meeting of the Council of 
the League in December was the first result, and 
the second is the new Pact of Rome just signed. 

If the pact is a great personal triumph for 
Mussolini and a very good thing for Italy, it is 
also a reassurance to France, or rather a fresh and 
significant reinsurance of her security as against 
Germany. That, in fact, is the chief point of the 
agreement, for there is no doubt that the reason 
why it has been made is the fear of Germany that 
is felt by both of the contracting parties. France, 
bearing gifts, courted Italy, and no doubt the gifts 
helped; but what prospered the wooing was their 
common distrust of Hitler. 

What is Germany saying about the pact? 
Official opinion is stated to be reserved, but a 
prominent German journal—and in Germany the 
Press is strictly controlled—sees in it an ‘‘ obvious 
attempt to put the keystone in the arch of alliances 
with which France has sought to secure her own 
position.”” This is quite true, but it is accom- 
panied, so to speak, by speeches from Hitler, 
Goering and Goebbels offering to bury the hatchet 
with France. Why, then, grumble about French 
security being assured ? 
welcomed? But it isn’t! 

Germany is invited to join in the pact in some 
form or other, but does anvone believe that Hitler 


‘has undergone a change of heart? More than that, 


does anyone believe that either France or Italy will 
‘* decelerate ’’ or modify their programmes of pre- 
paredness against German attack? These are the 
questions our own Government should ask itself. 


Surely it ought to be 
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BRITISH LEGION 


Surrender Whitehall 


By a Special Correspondent 


HAVE frequently referred to the subservience 
of Legion H.Q. to Whitehall. I am able this 
week to reveal a further glaring example of 

this, hitherto carefuly withheld from the know- 
ledge of members. 

It arose in connection with the attempt to get 
wound pensions totally excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Means Test. The delegates had given 
H.Q. very definite instructions to take strong action 
to obtain this concession. 

Mr. Smedley Crooke, M.P.—who has worked so 
hard for the ex-Service cause in the House—asked 
H.Q. to whip up support for him when he should 
raise this matter in the House of Commons. It 
was accordingly suggested that wires should be 
sent to all branches asking them to request their 
local .M.P.’s to support Mr. Smedley Crooke’s 
efforts. This, of course, is a perfectly proper and 
constitutional procedure and the only way of 
achieving anything for ex-Service men. 

But, as usual, the officials jibbed. 
political and it was action! It might embarrass 
Whitehall! It might be a dangerous precedent! 
With one accord they refused to take responsibility 
for issuing such instructions. 

Finally, as a result of further pressure, they 
agreed to do so on one condition—if the Ministry 
of Labour had no objection!! Accordingly, a 
Delegation was sent from Haig House to wait upon 
the Minister of Labour and to ask his consent! 


Hats in Hands 

What further proof is needed that Legion H.Q. 
is absolutely dominated by Whitehall? What 
could be more farcical than the officials of this 
organisation going hats in hands to the Govern- 
ment and asking if ex-Service men might be 
graciously permitted to use their constitutional 
rights to obtain justice ? 

Major Gilbert Cohen, the Surrey Chairman, 
speaking at Elstead, aptly voiced the resentment 
at this kind of thing when he said it was neces- 
sary to ‘‘ make H.Q. sit up and give them a 
policy. If you want men in the Legion,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ give them men’s food and not milk and 
water.’’ At the same meeting Capt. Carswell said, 
‘* Nothing but bombs would shift those at H.Q.”’ 

But one cannot refrain from asking Major Cohen 
why he reserves these sentiments for home con- 
sumption within his own county. If he and others 
who think as he does would only combine to press 
such matters home at Annual Conferences, some- 
thing might be done. In particular, why did he 
not take the opportunity at the Weston Confer- 
ence of protesting against the stage management 
which stampeded the delegates by the shameful 
use of the carefully concealed letter from Prince 
George? I do not recollect that the gallant Major 
expressed any criticism there. Did he even vote 
against the platform? 


It was 


Is it surprising that Capt. F. Sandford Dod, 
welcoming the Metropolitan Area representatives 
as Mayor of Stoke Newington said: 


** At the majority of branches in the country 
there is an atmosphere of apathy. But for Poppy 
Day, I believe the movement would cease ’’? 


Capt. Dod spoke truly. That is the real danger. 
Unless the paralysing influence of H.Q. can be 
broken, the Legion will decay and perish. 


The appalling mentality of Haig House is 
demonstrated throughout the confidential docu- 
ment prepared by H.Q. for the use of officials in 
stifling criticism. Dealing with potential criticism 
on the ground of excessive administration ex- 
penses, the ‘‘ Guide ”’ gives the speaker scant help. 
The official “‘ answer’? is a non possumus. 
‘* Every effort is made by the Executive,’’ pleads 
the Vade Mecum, ‘‘to keep the administrative 


expenses as low as possible consistent with 
efficiency.”’ 


Amazing Expenses 

I have already given in previous issues of the 
Saturday Review some details of these amazing 
expenses. I showed that a cursory examination 
of the accounts revealed expenses of over £113,300. 
Additional to this, the Women’s Section expenses 
are over £4,900. Of every 20s. collected, over 4s. 
goes in administrative charges! In administering 
small amounts, the ratio of expenses is naturally 
apt to be somewhat high, but the larger the income 
of a fund, the smaller should be the percentage of 
expenses. With the Legion, however, this de- 
scending scale does not operate, and the officials 
are apparently quite content that their expenses 
should reach a figure of over 20 per cent. of 
income. 

There is less excuse for this when one remembers 
the enormous number of people who freely give 
their services as Poppy Day collectors and mem- 
hers of local benevolent committees and the num- 
ber of firms who place their advertising space 
without charge at the disposal of the Legion. It 
is, indeed, iniquitous that expenses should be so 
lavishly incurred, particularly when one remem- 
bers how much of the money is subscribed by poor 
people who stint themselves to contribute on 
November l!th. One poor woman saved for a 
vear from her old age pension to give £1 last 
Poppy Day. Four shillings of this goes to assist 
the payment of bloated salaries and excessive 
travelling allowances and “‘ expenses.” 


One can only say that an administration which 
is prepared calmly to accept as inevitable this 
enormous and extravagant expenditure from funds 
collected for the relief of distress is not fit for its 
job, and that the sooner the responsible officials 
are swept out, the better for the Legion and for 
ex-Service men who are dependent on its charity. 
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UP, DE VALERA: 


A broth of a bhoy is the brave de Valera, 

His features are queer and his notions are queerer ; 
He talks mathematics like any professor, 

And calls for the gore of the Saxon oppressor. 
Though born in New York, his admirers maintain, 
And sired by a haughty Hidalgo of Spain, 

He’s a brogue on his tongue and he runs like a hare, 
As they all learn to do in the County of Clare. 


Was it failing to get into Trinity College, 

Or excess of pure mathematical knowledge, 

Provoked the young Eamon to start his attacks on 

The rule of the dull but benevolent Saxon, 

To lay on the Castle his mountainy curse, 

And dream of an Irish Republic in Erse? 

Was it love for Ould Oireland, her saints and her scholars, 
Her excess of stout and her dearth of clean collars, 

That caused him to utter belligerent whoops 

Whene’er he encountered policemen or troops? 


Was it politics, porter, the Pope or potheen, 
Or merely the sorrows of Dark Rosaleen 
Impelled him, as soon as the fighting got hot, 
To vacate Boland’s Mill without firing a shot, 
And later give slow-witted Justice the slip 

' By claiming American citizenship ? 


I really can’t say and it doesn’t much matter ; 

Our Eamon may well be as, mad as a hatter, 

But kicking John Bull on the seat of the pants 

Has won for him pretty well all that he wants, 

An Irish Republic in all but the name 

(Loud cries of ‘‘ Good riddance!’ or possibly ‘‘ Shame! ’’) 
Nay, more! Though Jim Thomas assured him he’ll rue it, he’s 
Collared our private Land Purchase Annuities. 


“ Right! ”’ said J.T., ‘* I’ll collect on your cattle.’’ 

Pooh!” replied Dev., Don’t imagine that that'll 

Do you any good. I shall clap some more duties 

On goods from Great Britain. | We'll soon see whose boot is 
The one to pinch most. If our farmers stand firm any 

Cattle they’ve over we’ll barter to Germany, 

Taking their coal and perhaps a deal more 

That Britain, bad cess to her, sold us before.” 


That did the trick. ‘‘ Look at here,”’ said Jim Thomas 
To Mr. Dulanty, ‘‘ suppose you take from us) 

A million more tons of our excellent coal, 

And help our poor chaps who are now on the dole, 

And we’ll take more cattle and save you some bounties, 
And having to smuggle them through the Six Counties. 
I’m sure you’ll agree, when the deal has been fixed, 

That business and politics should not be mixed.”’ 


So the deal was put through, as you rightly suppose, 
And Eamon de V. puts his thumb to his nose, 

While poor old John Bull, whom he’s flouted and scouted, 
Has tried a trade war and been utterly routed, 

Confessing that when it’s a matter of biz. 

He needs Ireland’s trade more than Ireland needs his, 
That he reckons the chance to sell cocoa and things 

Of far more importance than Empires or Kings. 
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Bolshevism for British 


Red Propaganda Exposed 
By H. W. Blood-Ryan 


‘ HAVE just laid down a child’s Christmas 
Annual with mingled feelings; ultimately one 
of sorrow, rather than one of anger, remains. 

The book, which is published in England, has 
the innocent title of ‘‘ Martin’s Annual,’’ but it 
speaks of the ‘* boss-class,’’ of instructions how 
to make a model theatre, admonishing the reader, 
among other things: ‘‘ and when you have done 
all this, make-up your plays. Don’t bother to copy 
the ordinary ones which go on the English Stage 
to-day, because in England, as in all Capitalist 
countries, the theatre is run by business men who 
want to make as much money in as little time as 
possible. Therefore they put on silly farces and 
plays mainly about the affairs of the rich,’’ and so 
on and so on, finally extolling the merit of the 
Russian Theatre. 

Now, whatever our politics, that is enough to 
make one sit up and think. How does this book 
come on to the British market? It is the most 
curious book I have ever read, yet its appearance, 
if seen lying on an ordinary book-shelf, would not 
occasion comment—it is just like ‘‘ Playbox ”’ or 


** Puck’s Annual,’’ excepting that to the more . 


observant the cover calls for closer scrutiny. It 
depicts a tramp steamer, packed in the Northern 
ice, with a Soviet aeroplane, correctly badged, 
dropping parcels to a group of men on the sur- 
rounding ice. 


Quotations from Banned Paper 
I learned of the existence of this book in an 
interesting manner. A few weeks ago, a German 
journalist told me in Hamburg that quotations 
from the now banned German Communistic paper, 
Arbeiter Illustrierte Zeitung, were shortly to 
appear in an English Children’s Christmas 
Annual. He thought it funny. I thought it an 
opportunity for improving my knowledge of my 
own country’s present political methods, which 
absence abroad over protracted periods causes to 
become distinctly rusty. 
I was not long in finding the publishers (Martin, 
Lawrence), and in return for 2s. 6d. I took pos- 
session of my copy—the assistant even going to 
the extent of forcing upon me a complete catalogue 
of his firm’s published works, which glorify, aye, 
even deify, inter alia, the morbid German, Marx, 
and the mysterious Lenin. 


Was I in Moscow, Leningrad, the lately Red 


Berlin, or really in London? 

“Catch ’em young,”’ is evidently the axiom of 
the newer executive thought among the Eng- 
lish Communists. Collective thought on the 
‘* Triumphs of the Proletariat ’’ and the “‘ Glories 
of Red Russia ”’ is the heavy meat to supplant the 
foolish and effete capitalist children’s stories. 


‘of the fleas, like lobsters, attacking him. 


The general make-up of this insidious work of 
class-hate propaganda conforms to the traditional 
style of Christmas Annuals. Pictures, verse, 
stories, riddles, are paraded in usual form—but 
what material! . Much is culled from German and 
Russian anti-capitalist literature, the remainder 
being apparently of British origin—without form, 
and void of taste. 

There is, of course, an alphabet, which tells of 
revolution, and not of revels. 

‘* A stands for Armaments—war-mongers pride; 

** B is for Bolshie, the thorn in their side. 

** C stands for Capitalists, fighting for gold; 

E stands for Empire, built upon blood.” 
This is illustrated by a soldier planting a Union 
Jack on a pile of skulls, while another thumb- 
sketch, depicting defenceless natives facing 
bayonets dripping with blood, represents : 

** I stands for India, never yet quelled ”’; 

‘*K stands for Kremlin, where our Stalin 
lives.” 


While R, naturally, ‘‘ stands for Revolution, 
we're going to win.”’ 


Patriotism Derided 

This wonderful pseudo-pacific A.B.C. concludes 
with an illustration of a bunch of school-children 
crying ‘‘ Soviets for Britain,’’ and “‘ Z is the Zeal 
that will add to your might.” 

In the book is an article, *‘ Rule Britannia—a 
most Scurvy Tale,’’ which is, to use the polite 
word given us by the author “ scurvily ’’ illus- 
trated. The song, ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ is derided 
as a silly song which ‘‘ goes with a swing, so 
people do not think very much about the words.”’ 
Britannia is shown as a fat old woman watching, 
with an apparent mixture of contempt and amuse- 
ment, a half-starved sailor jumping about because 
It talks 
of horrible conditions in the British Navy a 
couple of centuries ago and then bursts into pro- 
phetic vein. ‘‘ Some day,’’ the author writes, 
** somebody will reckon up just how much the 
common people have paid to make possible all this 
conquering, all this Empire, and all this ruling— 
honour and glory as it is called. Then, maybe, 
another song will be written and sung.” 

Yet let us read on, for, while Britannia is thus 
derided, the Red Navy of Soviet Russia is lauded 
to the skies in the following pathetic little piece, 


Swing on, Red Navy man, down the street, 
Singing a song of the Brave Red Fleet. 


The dripping bayonets of our hated country- 
men are pointed at with scorn, yet on another page 
is to be found hero-worship in plenty—the Red 
militiaman in Moscow streets, with the revolver at 
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his hip—the Japanese Communist aviator distri- 
buting leaflets from his ’plane, and so on. 


The “ brutality ’’ of the country that ‘‘* har- 
bours ’’ the distributors, publishers and authors 
of this poisonous annual is made quite clear 
throughout the book, but as a contrast in a rather 
lengthy poem, entitled ‘‘ In the Soviet Father- 
land,’’ runs a verse about a young Russian lad: 

You think this lad looks tough? 

Why, he would do no harm. 

He works and studies—half each day— 
On a Collective Farm. 

I said he’d do no harm. 

Well—not to you and me. 

But a thieving kulak on that farm 
Would not stay long—you see? 


I think that this would go very sweetly to the 
tune of ‘“‘ Who’s afraid of the Big Bad Wolf ’’— 
but in any case these versifiers who dwell on the 
beauties of their spiritual home in Eastern Europe 
know very little of historical Soviet fact—for those 
of us who know Russia would not look for a kulak 
on a Collective Farm, nor expect him to venture 
there. 


Stories of policemen, strikers, pickets, and 
“nasty Blackshirts ’’? move with alacrity through 
the pages and one character ‘‘ knew these police- 


men were only doing what the bosses made them 
do; he didn’t feel like running over the police 
sergeant with his motor bicycle.”’ 


One real life story ‘‘ Comrades of the Chel- 
yuskin ’’ appears within the covers of this annual. 
The theme known to most of us, of thrilling Arctic 
rescue, of real deeds of derring-do and self- 
sacrifice in Northern wastes, telling of the safe 
return to Russia of those Soviet scientists who 
attempted the Northern Arctic passage, is deserv- 
ing of better company—it is an epic besmirched 
with subversive, yet child-like mass-appeal. 


In this book the child is being saturated with 
waves of hatred, is taught that might is right, and 
the general tone is calculated to imbue in a young 
impressionable mind a feeling, not of freedom and 
all that such freedom implies, but of inferiority 
and hatred against his class-mate, whose father 
may be enabled to give him even a penny a week 
more pocket-money than he has. 


Communists generally proclaim their pacific 
intentions, vet their literature is charged with 
threats and the attempted justification of might 
exerted by the people in the seizure of power. 
Martin’s Annual, in this respect, in no way differs 
from the more adult ‘‘ red ’’ literature. 


Eve in 


iad OUT Paris ’’ saw the Old Year out, listen- 
ing to the superb performance of Faust, 
played for the 2,000th time at the Grand 
Opera-House. 


Seldom was a more brilliant audience assembled. 
The President of the Republic arrived early, and 
evidently found in the music a welcome respite 
from official duties. Conspicuous in one of the 
boxes reserved for relatives of Charles Gounod, his 
daughter, Baronne de Lassus, received congratula- 
tions, while among notabilities present none 
aroused more interest than the singers, Emma 
Calvé and Emma Eames, who visited the scene of 
their former triumphs to applaud a_ newer star, 
Madame Gall, with Georges Thill and other 
eminent Artists. 


Madame Eames, white-haired, stately, in white 
with fine jewels, told how in 1889 she had sung 
Marguerite on those boards, coached by Gounod 
himself. Creating a furore at her début, she 
became a recognised Queen of Song, but abdicated 
at the height of her glory. ‘‘I have never 
regretted that decision,’’ deciared the great Prima 
Donna. 

It is strange to read now-a-days, when the fame 
of Gounod is established, that critics of his own 
time considered his work unmelodious, mediocre, 
and lacking inspiration. Faust, produced in 1859, 
was coldly received, and reading the scanty unap- 
preciative notices of his Opera in the Press, 
Gounod shed bitter tears. 

Posterity has revised the judgment of contemp- 


Paris 


oraries but considers that in Church music the 
great composer (who had desired to become a 
priest) is at his best. , 


* * * 


No New Year ever received, in France, a warmer 
welcome than 1935, and the Old Year, with its 
political anxieties, domestic troubles, scandals, and 
murders, departed unwept. 


Numerous signs indicate that this twelve-month 
will see, if not the end of the crisis, at any rate a 
partial renewal of prosperity. ‘‘ There is improve- 
ment in the luxury trades,’”’ declares Mr. Barclay, 
President of the ‘‘Fedération du Haut Commerce’”’ 
whose word carries weight; the cost of living is 
going down; bread is now at its lowest price for 
many years; French Rentes are going up; and 
Bank stocks are buoyant. 


The hotel industry, however, remains in diffi- 
culties. These were discussed here at the recent 
Congress of Mayors representing French health 
and pleasure resorts, now. forsaken by foreign 
tourists, owing to the unfavourable exchange. It 
was pointed out that France alone adheres strictly 
to the gold standard, and the Congress passed a 
resolution suggesting that foreign tourists in 
France should be permitted to buy francs at 100 to 
the pound sterling, and 20 francs to the dollar, 
regardless of current rate of exchange. By a 
similar policy Germany and Switzerland have lured 
back visitors. 
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Gas Electricity 


By E. T. Good 


HE development of motor traffic, with its 
speed and dangers, has made the problem 
of public road and street illumination one of 

importance, and, remarkably enough, what would 
have been a question for easy decision at one time 
is now complicated by electricity’s challenge to 
gas. What are the facts and circumstances ? 

A motorist may, within an hour, run into several 
stretches of road very differently illuminated. We 
have out-of-date and up-to-date gas lamps and 
electricity lamps; we have brilliantly lighted 
stretches of road, both gas and electric lighted; 
we have poorly and very badly lighted roads; we 
have widely differing glares and shades. Con- 
currently, and largely in consequence of the 
various degrees of road illumination, motorists use 
dazzle headlights much more than they would if 
the roads were well and something like uniformly 
lighted. And the dazzle headlight is a danger to 
cyclists and pedestrians, and to motorists without 
such a light. Several people may be temporarily 
blinded by a pair of dazzle lights, and be in grave 
danger of being knocked down by a small car, or 
cycle without such lights. 


No National Code 

In these circumstances local authorities find 
themselves in difficulty and bafflement. We have 
no national rule or code regarding road illumina- 
tion. Some authorities feel they cannot afford the 
best illumination, whilst others are prepared to go 
to almost any expense. Various authorities desir- 
ing to improve the lighting of the roads under 
their jurisdiction cannot decide whether to have 
gas or electricity, and many of the local councils 
and even some of their experts have not sufficient 
technical knowledge to be sure they are deciding 
wisely when they do make a decision. With no 
lead from the central Government, the locals have 
to do the best they can, according to their own 
ideas. We have one town deciding to stick to 
gas, and the next town adopting electricity. As 
often as not “political ’’ bias is the determining 
factor. In cases where both gas and electricity are 
available, and one is a municipal and the other a 
private enterprise supply, a Socialist Council will 
decide in favour of the municipal supply, regard- 
less whether it is gasor electricity, and a non- 
Socialist Council will generally make an opposite 
decision. We shall not solve our road illumina- 
tion problem whilst these uncertainties and cross- 
currents exist. 

It is good, therefore, that a Departmental Com- 
mittee has been appointed to inquire into the whole 
matter. The sooner we have a considered report, 
and the necessary legislation the better. 

In the coming controversy we shall hear much 
of the rival claims of gas and electricity to be made 
the one and only public road illuminant. A 
national decision, if taken two, three or five years 


ago, would have favoured electricity, without a 
doubt. Parliament and nearly all writers and 
speakers dealing with the subject strongly 
supported the National Electricity Grid Scheme, 
which was in course of development. It will now 
be contended that with the Grid completed the time 
is opportune to light all roads and streets by 
electricity. This will not be so easy or simple 
as it looks, and the claims of the gas industry will 
be vigorously pressed. Gas is not a back number 
yet. 

The gas advocates will be able to make out a 
strong case. They will contend that electricity is 
neither cheap nor reliable. Figures will be tabled 
showing that gas is cheaper than electricity is, 
or is ever likely to be in this country, as compared 
with foreign countries which have ample water 
power from huge lakes and rivers for economical 
generation of current. It will be shown that the 
promised ‘‘ cheap and abundant current for all 
people—even farmers in remote rural districts ’’— 
is not forthcoming, the costs for connections, 
fittings, etc., plus current, being quite prohibitive 
in many of our areas. 


Risks of Failure 

The unreliability of electricity will be evidenced 
by particulars of a sudden failure over 2,000 
square miles of electrified England; eight failures 
of a serious nature in six of last winter’s weeks in 
various parts of England and Wales; and of nearly 
thirty failures, big and little, in the single county 
of Nottinghamshire in six recent months. These 
facts will be contrasted with the invariable 
absolute constancy of the supply of gas. 

Furthermore, it will be explained that whereas 
electricity plants consume coal by uneconomic 
methods, produce only ash and smoke besides 
electricity, and finally deliver to the consumer less 
than 30 per cent. of the scientifically proved heat 
or energy power of. the coal they use, the gas 
plants use coal economically, abstracting from it 
more than 80 per cent. of the known material 
values of the raw material, that they produce, 
besides a reliable supply of gas, countless products 
and by-products such as road-making materials, 
chemicals, explosives, medicines, colours, 
fertilisers, disinfectants, and many other things 
without which modern industries and living con- 
ditions could not exist as we know them. 

The electricity folk will have the task of their 
lives in combating the advocates of the old- 
established gas industry. The public will do well 
to follow the evidence tendered to the Committee. 
Ic will be an eye-opener for millions who imagine 
that the newer industry of electricity has come to 
oust and annihilate gas. Electricity has its 


attractions, its place and its special uses, but it is 
not and can not become the be-all and end-all of 
the problem of illumination, heat or power. 
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General Dyer and the Future 
Historian 


By Ian Colvin 
(Author of ‘‘ The Life of General Dyer ’’) 


HEN that ‘‘ Future Historian,’’ to whom 
we are always appealing, comes to write 
the history of the British in India, he will 

find a good deal to puzzle him in the case of 
General Dyer. What sort of a man was this 
soldier in disgrace? Was he right or wrong? A 
monster, was he, or a hero? There will be asser- 
tions on both sides. It will not be, for the future 
historian, an easy matter to determine. 


The Future Historian, conscientiously examin- 
ing the official records, will have to dismiss the 
legend that Reginald Dyer was one of your 
blustering, ignorant, ‘‘ damned nigger ’’ type of 
Englishman. He will find him reported upon 
by his military superiors as an officer well 
qualified, by knowledge and sympathy, to deal 
with Indians. He will find that he was chosen 
for delicate dangerous and difficult missions on 
and over the Frontier. As a fact, he will-dis- 
cover, Dyer spoke Hindustani as well and as soon 
as he spoke English, and could (and did) joke 
familiarly with the various races of Northern India 
in several other languages besides. Dyer, he will 
gather, was in familiar and sympathetic touch 
with the Indian people, both in the Indian Army 
and in the country-side. 


He will find, moreover, that Dyer was a working 
soldier, able and energetic, a graduate of the Staff 
College, with a reputation as a student and as a 
teacher, a man, moreover, with a mathematical 
mind, who had invented a range-finder for 
infantry, based on delicate and intricate optical 
calculations. He was certainly no fool, this Dyer, 
nor was he ignorant. 


Why was he Chosen ? 

Then the treatment Dyer received at the hands 
of his official superiors will puzzle the Future 
Historian. The shooting at Amritsar took place 
on the 13th of April 1919. If he had committed, 
as was afterwards alleged, a cruel and a useless 
massacre, how came it that he was not censured at 
the time, that, on the contrary he was immediately 
advanced to an independent command and given 
the charge of the operations in relief of Thal? 
That relief, conducted in the sweltering month of 
May is described in the official history of the 
Afghan War as a most skilful and masterly piece 
of work. Why was the Brigadier chosen for this 
job if his conduct at Amritsar was under question 
or censure ? 


Then as the Future Historian goes deeper into 
the surrounding circumstances he will become more 


and more puzzled to reconcile the facts and the 
allegations. 


If General Dyer had outraged Indian feelings 
and conceptions of justice in the Holy City of the 
Sikhs, how was it that the Sikhs made Dyer one 
of themselves, an honour conferred upon only two 
or three Englishmen in all their history? Why 
did they raise a shrine to General Dyer? Why did 
they offer him ten thousand men as their con- 
tribution to the Afghan War? 


And if it be objected that Amritsar, although 
containing the Sikh holy places is not inhabited 
by Sikhs, there is still the other puzzle. How was it 
that immediately after the shooting the citizens 
of Amritsar came in deputation so large that it 
overflowed the great compound of the Circuit 
House to thank General Dyer for what they des- 
cribed as the deliverance of their City from the 
tyranny of a mob? 


Condemned without Trial 


The Future Historian, will go into other matters. 
He will find that General Dyer was never accused 
before any Court, that he was called before the 
Committee which condemned him, not as a person 
to be tried, but as a witness, and that that Com- 
mittee was partly composed of Indian politicians 
in sympathy with the rebellion which he had 
helped to suppress. 


He will find, moreover, that that Committee 
came to its findings in face of the evidence of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, the Governor of the Punjab, 
that that great and warlike Province, and all 
Northern India, was in the utmost peril from a 
most formidable conspiracy, that an open rebellion 
was raging, that British people had been cruelly 
massacred in Amritsar and elsewhere, that there 
was a manifest understanding between these rebels 
and the Afghans then preparing to invade India, 
and that the action of General Dyer, boldly taken 
with a handful of troops, saved a very perilous 
situation, and incidentally saved the thousands 
who must have perished on both sides if the 
rebellion had been allowed to spread and Northern 
India had caught fire as in the Mutiny. 


From all these and other facts, the Future 
Historian will probably conclude, if he is as 
judicial as only Future Historians are, that 
Reginald Dyer did right in a dangerous predica- 
ment, that he was condemned without trial for 
reasons of State and that this treatment was part 
of the moral cowardice, the political decadence 
which a few years after led the British to lay down 
the sceptre in India, and to advance their enemies 
to the throne which they vacated. 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


GENERAL DYER 


The man who saved Amritsar and who died of a broken heart because his 
own countrymen betrayed him. 
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O'Reilly Sees Through 


A Drama in Four Acts 
By Hamish Blair 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


Samuel Christenson, Indian Civil Service, Magis- 
trate of Ponambong. 

Joan Christenson, his wife. 

Major Walter Smith, Indian Medical Service. 

Mary Smith, his wife. 

George Stephen, Agent of the Windsor Steamship 
Company. 

Lesley Stephen, his wife. 

Patrick O’Reilly, Inspector-General of Police. 

His Excellency The Governor. 

John Thornton, Indian Civil Service, Private 
Secretary. 

Captain Adderley, A.D.C. 

Thursoe Wilson, District Superintendent of Police, 
Ponambong. 

Gerald Crossley, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. 

Rai Bahadur Tincowrie Mono, Marwari Money- 
lender and Capitalist. 

Babu Protap Roy, the leading Zemindar of 
Ponambong. 

Captain Dunne, Indian Army. 

Issur Chunder, Barrister-at-Law. 

Murray Belper, Principal of Ponambong College. 


Gurkhas, bearers, khitmutgars, police, orderlies, 
lawyers, citizens, assassins, etc. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN SCENE | 


Christenson, Magistrate of Ponambong—the worst station 
in India—is entertaining guests. The men have just risen 
to join the ladies in the drawing room and Christenson, 
his back to the window, moves forward. At that moment 
a head and shoulders appear above the verandah and the 
intruder, revolver in hand, takes careful aim... . 


ACT 1, SCENE 2. 


The drawing-room—rather bare and of about the same 
shape as the dining room. Evidently the room of birds of 
passage. The floor is of marble with one or two rugs and 
tiger skins scattered about. Furniture —a Chesterfield 
and a smaller couch balancing each other diagonally at 
opposite ends of the room; the Chesterfield being near the 
empty fireplace, the smaller couch near the curtain divid- 
ing the room from the dining room. Half a dozen 
occasional chairs, an easy chair, whatnots, etc. Two fans 
distribute hot air at each end of the room. 

The three ladies enter from the dining room, the cur- 
tains back stage dropping behind them as they come in. 
They form a piquant contrast to each other. Mrs. 
Christenson, a tall atheltic brunette has already been des- 
cribed. In contrast to her Mrs. Stephen is a slight vivaci- 
ous blonde several years younger. In contrast to them 
both Mrs. Smith is a full figured matron of 45, motherly 
and debonair, with hair that is dashed with grey. 


Mrs. STEPHEN: Did you ever see such a 
fright as Fatty Miller looked at church last Sun- 
day? Skirts up to her knees, fashion 1928, and 
40 if she’s a day! 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON : Considering we only 
have services once a month, she might have made 
an effort to be decent. 

They seat themselves in a bunch on and near the 
Chesterfield and Mrs. Christenson produces cigarettes. 


They all smoke. By the time they have lit up coffee is 
brought in. 


Mrs. STEPHEN (sipping): I wonder what the 
Miller’s swain thought of her rig-out ? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON: Loved it, I expect. 
The more he sees of her the more he admires her. 
Any word of the divorce? 

Mrs. STEPHEN: There can’t be until the 
nn husband learns: what is expected of 

im. 

Mrs. SMITH (smiling): Really, I can’t allow 
you girls to run on in this way. It takes a lot to 
shock me, but you have come very near doing it. 

Mrs. STEPHEN (finishing her coffe: und puff- 
ing vigorously at her cigarette): Why? 

Mrs. SMITH: Why, my dears, it isn’t as if we 
were living in ordinary times or in an ordinary 
station. We are living in the worst station in 
India, and we don’t know from day to day what 
may happen to any of us. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON (blowing out a cloud of 
smoke): Well? 

Mrs. SMITH: Why, my dear, I don’t know 
about you, but I simply feel that I can’t talk 
scandal just at present. 

Mrs. STEPHEN: Why on earth not? 

Mrs. SMITH (to Mrs. Christenson) : Especially 
you, my dear. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON : Why me especially ? 

Mrs. SMITH: Well—your husband! 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON : What about him ? 

Mrs. SMITH (embarrassed): My dear, think of 
the frightful danger he runs every moment of his 
life. We all do, for that matter, but Mr. Christen- 
son especially. I think it’s simply splendid of you 
both to be so plucky. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON: Plucky! Not a bit cf 
it. We've come here with our eyes open 
and we’re both prepared to go through with it. 
You know, of course, that the Government offers 
special terms for a post like this—not that there 
was any necessity for it so far as Sammy was con- 
cerned. He accepted the station when he was 
offered it—just as poor Mr. Vaughan did before 
him. 

Mrs. SMITH: Of course. No one could refuse 
it, even although the whole population seems to 
be against us. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON: Quite so. That’s the 
tradition of the Service. All the same, they treat 
these posts just like the Admiralty treat service in 
the submarines—offering special pay and _ privi- 
leges in order, I suppose, to induce the poor devils 
of naval officers to volunteer for them. It’s just 
the same with us. Sam gets special pay without 
asking it, and special leave privileges—if he comes 
through. 

Mrs. SMITH (shocked): If he comes through! 
My dear, you seem to be extraordinarily matter- 
of-fact about it. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON: It’s just how we 
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always speak of it between ourselves; just how 
my husband insists on our speaking of it and 
facing it. We are here in the firing line, so to 
speak, and we can’t get out of it even if we would. 
To brood over it would only make us both morbid 
and unfit him for his duty. The only possible way 
is to carry on—and think as little about it as 
possible. 

Mrs. SMITH: Well, my dear, I do admire you 
—and I’m sorry to have talked about it. I’ve no 
doubt you are right. The less we think about it 
the better. (To Mrs. Stephen) And how is baby? 

Mrs. STEPHEN: Cut another tooth to-day. 
Learnt another Hindustani word yesterday. Can’t 
be induced to speak in English for anything. 

Mrs. SMITH: Are you taking him to the hills ? 

Mrs. STEPHEN: And miss the fun down 
here? Not much. We both simply loved that 
night when the Terrorists raided the armoury and 
the women and children were all rushed down to 
the river. It was the first time Baby had been on 
board a ship. Oh, I’m so sorry—we weren’t to 
talk about the Terror! 

Mrs. SMITH: Don’t try to deceive me. We’re 
all as frightened as cats, but we’re sticking to our 
husbands because we feel we ought to. Isn’t that 
it? 

Mrs. STEPHEN : Oh, Mrs. Smith, how early 
Victorian of you! What has “‘ ought to” got 
to do with it? I am doing it because I like it. 
Otherwise—nothing doing. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON : What a very positive 
man that Mr. Belper is! . 

Mrs. STEPHEN: Positive! If he’d been in 
the wilderness when the Ten Commandments were 
being thundered from the Mount, he’d have 
brought forward an amendment to every one of 
them; and if his amendments weren’t accepted, 
he’d have gone off and started an opposition show 
to Moses’. Positive! He makes me sick. 

Mrs. SMITH: He knows all about India, 
doesn’t he? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON : He’s going to get an 
unpleasant surprise about his own students, one 
of these davs. 

Mrs. STEPHEN (brightening up): Ah! Here 
come the men! 

The curtains at the back of the stage part giving a fore- 
shortened view of the dining room. Major Smith and 
Tincowrie are visible coming towards the aperture first. 
The three younger men are seen following them. 
Christenson is behind them going at right angles towards 
the (invisible) dining room door. 

Christenson is heard to say: MAJOR, WILL 
YOU LEAD THE WAY INTO THE DRAW- 
ING-ROOM WHILE I FETCH O'REILLY 
IN? WE WILL JOIN YOU PRESENTLY. 


Suddenly a shot rings out, followed immediately 
by another. Christenson reels and leans against 
the Rai Bahadur, who catches him. Major Smith 
also supports him, and they bring him through the 
curtains to the drawing room. Stephen draws his 
revolver and fires in the direction of the (invisible) 
verandah. Chunder also draws, but does not fire. 
Stephen runs back in the direction of the verandah, 
firine a second shot, which is replied to from an 
invisible opponent. 


All this takes place in a second and a half. 
Christenson is gasping and bleeding from two 


wounds in the back. He chokingly exclaims ‘‘MY 
GOD, I AM FINISHED!” and collapses. 
Smith and Tincowrie lay him on the sofa. A pool 
of blood forms at once. 


There is a shriek from Mrs. Stephen, and the three 
women rush forward. Mrs. Christenson throws herself 
on her knees beside her husband. She takes his head 
in her hands and looks up in a wild appeal to Major 
Smith. The Major also kneels down and puts his 
hand on the injured man, only to shake his head. 
Blood gushes from Christenson’s mouth, drenching his 
wife’s dress and bosom, and with another choking sob 
he expires. At the same time several shots are heard 
in the distance. 

Mrs. Christenson soaks her handkerchief trying to 
staunch the blood, and again looks despairingly up at 
Major Smith, who has risen. 


Mrs. CHRISTENSON: Can’t you do any- 
thing, Major? 

SMITH (with a gesture of despair): He’s dead, 
my poor girl. Both lungs have been shot through. 
Blast the fiends who did it! 


Mrs. SMITH: Oh, God! How long? 


Mrs. Stephen collapses and is caught by Belper who, 
ghastly white, has been a silent spectator. Mrs. Christen- 
son, still on her knees, hides her face on her dead hus- 
band’s shoulder, shaken with dry sobs. 

There is a brief pause, all looking down at the dead 
man, It is broken by the entrance from the dining room 
of a tall thin man with a long narrow clean shaven face 
and black hair slightly tinged with grey. He is in 
travelling dress, holds his hat in his hand and nods in 
response to Major Smith’s silent greeting. Then he 
stands and, looking down at Mrs. Christenson and the 
dead man, makes the sign on the cross. 

This is Patrick O’Reilly, Inspector General of Police 
and the most famous sleuth in India. Immediately after 
his pious gesture he turns quickly in the direction of the 
dining room. 

Then Stephen accompanied by two armed policemen 
appears. His white evening dress is muddy and bloody. 
The policemen are dragging a young Indian clad in dhoti 
and chudder, both of which are wet, muddy and stained 
with blood. The prisoner is a mere boy, but has the wild 
insane look of the political fanatic. The procession halts 
at the entrance to the drawing room, and Stephen coming 
through casts a terror stricken glance at the sofa and 
exclaims, ““GOOQD GOD! IS HE DEAD ?” 

O’REILLY: Yes, God help us. Have you 
caught the murderer ? 

In O’Reilly’s speech it is hardly possible to catch the 
slightest Irish intonation. Nevertheless he has a trick of 
using the brogue at will. It appears in his talk every 
now and then. 

STEPHEN (replying to O’Reilly): No. The 
murderer is dead. But this fellow was with him. 
(Sees his wife’s condition, and rushes up towards 
her, taking her from Belper’s support). My God, 
Lesley, are you wounded ? 

Mrs. STEPHEN (faintly): No, George, I’m 
all right. Did you get the murderer? 

STEPHEN: I did, dear. If only I had seen 
him a second earlier! ‘But poor Christenson 
hadn’t a chance. He was shot from behind. 

O’REILLY: Of course he was. Poor Chris- 
tenson! He was the best of men. I had hoped 
he might have been spared. But this damned 
district is like a forlorn hope. 

Mrs. Christenson raises her head and looks at him. Her 
eves are drv. She holds out her hand over which O’Reilly 
bends and Fisscs it. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON : Oh, Pat, you’ve come 
too late! If only you had arrived a quarter of 
aa hour ago! 


[End of Acr I] 


(To be continued). 
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Gleanings from New Books 


As a Frenchwoman sees Us 


To SEE ourselves as others see us is supposed to be 
good for our souls. 

And when there is more than a touch of kindliness in 
the picture presented, it is not possible to resent the 
showing up of a few blemishes. 

Madame Odette Keun, till a few months ago a stranger 
to England, though she had known English people all her 
life, crossed the Channel to discover the English in their 
own home setting, and she tells us the result of her dis- 
covery in a delightfully frank and piquant manner (‘I 
Discover the English,’”’ John Lane the Bodley Head, 6s., 
illustrated by Colin Gill). 

But there is nothing in her discovery to arouse either 
the indignation or the irritation of the victims of her 
deliciously humorous portraiture. Indeed, she disarms 
criticism by laughing at herself and telling us that Provi- 
dence designed her for a ‘“‘ Presbyterian schoolmarm and 
a spinster aunt rolled into one” and that she has never 
succeeded in modifying what she has always considered 
to be a most reprehensible experiment on Providence’s 


While she is.amazed at the courtesy she meets every- 
where, she has sly digs at the ‘‘ comforts ’’ of the English 
home, at English domestic cooking, English buildings 
and even English morals. London she regards as pre- 
eminently a man’s town. “A terrific masculinity per- 
vades it. . . . The concrete symbol of this city is a pair 
of trousers.” 


Stevenson at Davos 


Lovers of “‘ R.L.S.”? will welcome ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Davos,” by W. G. Lockett (Hurst & 
Blackett, 10s. 6d., illustrated), because of the light it 
throws on those years of his life about which, hitherto, 
very little has been written. Possibly his biographers 
fought shy of writing about Stevenson’s life at Davos 
because he so heartily disliked the place, and was far 
from happy there. 

He was, of course, a very sick man at this time. Even 
during his second winter there John Addington Symonds 
wrote: ‘‘ The Stevensons are in the Chalet. He looks 


very ill, and Ruedi tells him his disease has advanced 


since last winter. Somehow I am not very hopeful about 
him.’”’ And later: ‘‘ He was lying, ghastly, in bed— 
purple cheek-bones, bloodless lips, fever all over him— 
without appetite, and all about him utterly forlorn.” 

But Stevenson’s own letters betray a wretchedness that 
was not solely due to ill-health. Writing to his friend, 
Edmund Gosse, he said: ‘‘ Fanny and I have both been 
in bed, tended by a hired sick nurse; Lloyd has broken 
a finger ; Woggs has had an abcess in his ear; our servant 
is a devil.”” Then again, to P. G. Hamerton he wrote : 
‘* My wife is far from well; quite confined to bed now; 
drain poisoning.” 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that Davos should 
ever afterwards have sad associations in Stevenson’s 
mind. Yet here he recovered sufficient strength to take 
part in the winter sports that he enjoyed so thoroughly, 
and to Davos, as well as to his own indomitable spirit, 
did he owe the subsequent years of comparative health. 

Mr. Lockett was British Consul at Davos for more than 
thirty years, and he has certainly made the most of his 
unique opportunities for collecting fresh material con- 
cerning the Stevensons and their circle. 


The Nwy To-day 


In a timely book (‘ A Searchlight on the Navy,” by 
Hector C. Bywater, Constable, 10s.), Mr. Bywater dis- 
cusses the present Naval strength of Great Britain in 
relation to the other chief maritime powers. Appearing 
as it does at a time when the thoughts of many people 
are devoted to the consequences of the three-Power Naval 


Conference, it shonld serve to bring before the public eye 
the true position of our Navy in relation to that essential 
weapon, command of the sea. It is so easy to forget, 
during the piping days of peace, how vital a need is sea- 
power to this country during a war, and if Mr. Bywater’s 
excellent book awakes national consciousness to the 
present danger it will be doing a great service. 


Exploring the New Forest 


Mr. John C. Moore, in addition to writing novels, 
has found time to explore and write about certain por- 
tions of the British Isles. His latest book ‘‘ The New 
Forest ’? (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d., illustrated from 
charcoal drawings by Barrington Browne) is a delight- 
fully intimate study of a corner of England with 
aesthetic as well as historical interest. He is not a hiker 
this time. He is on horseback and his dreamy, saturnine 
and wholly original steed Simon, and his high-bred 
inquisitive mare Miss Harper have both their parts in 
the chronicle. And we have not only the romance and 
history of the forest, but encounters with all manner of 
people, duck-shoots on the foreshore and useful hints to 
those who would follow Mr. Moore’s example and go 
a-riding in this woodland country. Finally those who 
would know more about the mystery of William Rufus’ 
death will find that Mr. Moore gives both an admirable 
summary of all the known facts and a judicial verdict 
upon them. 


Wind and Sails 


Gradually a very beautiful thing is passing, and ex- 
cept in the thoughts of a few old shellbacks, passing 
unmourned. In these days of speed and bustle there is 
little room for sentiment, and the relentless march of 
progtess thrusts the old methods of transport to the wall. 

Comparatively few people of this generation have ever 
seen the majesty of a full-rigged ship at sea, and so the 
publication of ‘‘ Last of the Wind Ships,” by Alan J. 
Villiers (Routledge, 15s.). will serve to keep alive in the 
public memory the great beauty which is dying a slow, 
if perhaps natural, death. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to photographs 
taken during two voyages of the ‘“‘ Parma,” a four-masted 
barque, in the great Australian grain run, though Mr. 
Villiers has a lot to say that is very interesting on sailing 
ships in general. 

But it is to the photographs that one turns time and 
time again, to fill the senses with all that easy grace and 
beauty which characterises the full-rigged ship both at 
sea and in harbour. Mr. Villiers is a born photographer, 
and he has caught the spirit of wind and sails in the 
pictures which grace his book. 


The Wild Tribes of the Philippines 


In his preface to Mr. Samuel E. Kane’s “ Thirty Years 
with the Philippine Head Hunters ” (Jarrolds, 18s., illus- 
trated), Major-General J. G. Harbord, of the American 
Army, remarks that “‘ some of our American statesmen, 
now contemplating early independence for the Philip- 
pines, have witnessed a few demonstraciones for 
independencia ’’ but know next to nothing of certain 
portions of the Philippine population—notably the moun- 
tain savages whom Mr. Kane had lived with for thirty 
years and whom he had cured of their head-hunting 
proclivities. 

Mr. Kane went to the Philippines first as a private 
soldier. Later he prospected for gold in the Bontoc 
Province, became in turn a coffee planter and a trail- 
building engineer, and finally was appointed Governor of 
the province. As General Harbord says, “ he saw the 
raw side of life among the head-hunters and actually 
was one of the less than a half-dozen white men who ever 
accompanied one of their head-hunting expeditions.” 
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RECOMMENDED NOVELS 


DPEEPWATER FARM” by Gabrielle Vallings 
(Hutchinsons, 7s. 6d.). 


Readers of ‘‘ Jude Penny ”’ will not need to be told 
of Miss Vallings’ gift for delineating, with sympathetic 
touch, rather uncommon characters. In her new book 
she presents us with a heroine with impulses towards 
murder and yet somehow manages to make her readers 
have pity rather than repulsion for this woman. 

“‘ Golden Days ”’ by D. E. Stevenson (Herbert Jenkins, 
7s. 6d.). 

We recently reviewed ‘‘ Miss Buncle’s Book ’’ by the 
same author. The present story is distinguished for the 
wit and humour with which a house party in the High- 
lands and its doings are presented. 


“It’s Marriage that Matters,’? by D. M. Locke (Gray- 
son & Grayson, 7s. 6d.). 

Those who have read ‘‘ Winds of Winter’ or ‘‘ Cast 
Not a Stone ’’ know how well Miss Locke can write. 
This her latest book has an old Sussex village for its 
setting. It is the story of the difficulties that beset a 
young wife and her husband and of a romantic attach- 
ment that nearly, but not quite, leads to disaster. 

‘* A Century of Sea Stories,’’ edited by Rafael Sabatini 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). 

Like all the books in the Century series of Messrs. 
Hutchinson, this is wonderful value for the money. 
There are no less than 58 fine sea stories to be read, 
written by many famous authors. 


Some Good Thrillers 


“ Alixe Derring,’’ by Elizabeth Nisot (Stanley Paul, 
7s. 6d.). 

The story of an insanely jealous and sadistically cruel 
husband, of his patient charming wife, who married him 
because she might thus help her invalid brother, and of 
the doctor who attended the husband and consented to 
become part of the household in order to protect the wife. 
The husband eventually dies of tetanus and the doctor is 
inevitably suspected. The solution of the mystery is 
cleverly worked out. 


‘‘The One-minute Murder,’ by John G. Brandon 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 

The author reintroduces us again to that engaging 
amateur sleuth, the Hon. Arthur Stukeley Pennington, 
and the Yard ‘‘ Sooper,’? Burman, who has not much 
taste for the amateur’s fondness for ‘ beetling ”’ into 
matters that seem to be beyond his province. It is the 
story of a West End stage production that leads to two 
murders and provides amusement as well as thrills. 

“Trafalgar Square”? by Gavin Holt (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 

Mr. Gavin Holt has selected a conspicuous enough 
place as the scene of the murder with which he starts his 
book. That is a good opening for a thriller and he keeps 
up well the excitement through the following pages. 


“Bamboo Bay ”’ by Gordon Volk (Skeffington, 7s. 6d.). 

A story of ship thieves and wreckers, of an island of 
many mysteries and of a beautiful girl who brings 
romance into the life of the hero. It is full of incident 
and moves at a great pace. 

Messrs. Ward-Lock and Co. seem to specialise in 
thrillers and they have just published four quite good 
stories :— 

“‘ Peril at Midnight ” by Elaine Hamilton. 

“The East Coast Mystery ’ by Harry Edmonds. 

“The Grip of the Four’? by Mark Cross. 

‘** The Secret of the Matchams ” by Nigel Burnaby. 


All are priced at 7s. 6d. The first concerns the track- 
ing down of a noted criminal by a Scotland Yard 
Inspector. In the second the mystery attaches to the 
apparently inexplicable attack on a company director. 
In the third Mr. Cross reintroduces us to his famous 
“* Adjusters,’’” while in the fourth there is the mystery 
—only cleared up in the epilogue—how a much-hated 
man, who has done so much to destroy cherished 
country traditions, comes by his death. 


DREADNOUGHT 


\ Well matured and a stimulant 


of great medicinal value 
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BROADCASTING 


The Vogue of Vulgarity 


By Alan Howland 


HERE was a time when the B.B.C. was free 
from vulgarity of any sort. Everything 
broadcast was as clean as a whistle, the whistle in 
question being, of course, the bo’sun’s whistle of 
Admiral Sir Charles Carpendale. Any suggestive 
joke was expunged, any attempt at self-advertise- 
ment by individual members of the staff was 
officially vetoed. 

Things are all very different now. Since the 
B.B.C. has moved to Portland Place, ideas have 
been re-orientated. Advertising is now only ad- 
vertising when it takes place on the Continent or 
in American. Vulgar publicity is now neither 
vulgar nor publicity, in the same way that the 
Norman Conquest, as I was informed on credible 
authority in my youth, was neither Norman nor 
a Conquest. 

During the last week I have listened to two 
examples of vulgarity which, I am prepared to 
state, could not have occurred at Savoy Hill. I 
refer to Mr. Henry Hall’s Guest Night and an 
ill-conducted interview with a film-star. 


What Mr. Henry Hall’s Guest Night is sup- 
posed to mean I simply do not know. Mr. Hall 
introduces no new artists to the microphone whom 
we have not heard before, and he presumably 
entices them to appear for nothing. Mr. Hall’s 


guests are unanimous on at least one subject, and 
that is that Mr. Hall’s band is one of the best 
ever. Without for one moment disputing the 
musical taste of Mr. Hall’s guests, I find it difficult 
to understand the motives which prompt them to 
state their opinions so categorically over the 
microphone. 


I am sure that Mr. Hall himself must be covered 
with confusion when he finds himself, entirely 
against his will, publicly and spontaneously pre- 
sented with bouquets by such entirely dissimilar 
people as Peter Dawson, Leslie Hutchison and 
Lew Leslie. I weep for Mr. Hall. He must 
agree with me that such publicity is vulgar and 
uncalled for. It is only natural that, in the con- 
fusion of, the moment, he should through sheer 
nerves give a thumping advertisement for the 
theatres or restaurants at which his guests are for 
the time being employed. As long as we under- 
stand that it is all quite unintentional, honour is 
satisfied. 


As for the interview with the film-star, I have 
no doubt that ‘‘ programme value ’’ was the only 
consideration in the minds of the officials who 
arranged it. And there can be no question that 
American film stars do not know the meaning of 
self-advertisement. 


CINEMA 
FILMS OF SIMPLE LIFE 


By Mark Forrest 


NE of the most difficult things to put upon 

the screen is simplicity but, if a director 
succeeds in catching the note clearly, his reward 
from any audience is great. There are two pictures 
running in London at the present time in which 
the keynote is simplicity: one is Lorna Doone, 
at the Adelphi, and the other is Reka, which 
translated means ‘‘ Young Love,”’ at the Academy. 


The first of these films is British and produced 
by Mr. Basil Dean, who, to my mind, has failed 
practically entirely to get to the heart of Black- 
more’s immortal love story. Admittedly the task 
was no easy one for the reason that the history of 
Lorna Doone and John Ridd is entirely unaffected, 
and to put it on the screen with a core the director 
must have at his command the same understand- 
ing of Devonshire folk and the same enthusiasm 
which animated the author of the novel, and be 
able to instil the same mastery into the cast. The 
magic of the original has been lost here in the 
studio, and what eventually unfolds itself before 
the eye is only the bare bronze of the tale whose 
patina has been rubbed away and lost. 


Reka, which is a Czecho-Slovakian production, 
is quite another matter. The background to this 
artless tale is Bohemia and the scenery is magnifi- 
cent. The story of the picture is simply this. A 
lad, leaving the village school, has fallen in love 
with a village maiden; they are both poor, so 
poor that the girl has no boots and the lad no 
money with which to buy her a pair. There is in 
the river, however, a large pike and before he goes 
away the lad is determined to catch it and, having 
caught it, to sell it to the manager of the huge 
hotel. He does catch it, and the girl gets her 
boots. That is all there is to it, but I assure you 
that the production ranks among the finest which 
I have seen and that the camera has been handled 
with such skill that the eye never wanders for a 
moment. 

In this film the peasant’s outlook towards life 
has been captured and, when the last reel is over, 
one feels that one knows and understands the lad, 
the girl, the parents, the village schoolmaster and 
the poacher. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


“REKA” (YOUNG Love) (U) 
Children under 14 half price Matinees. 


Commencing Thurs., Jan. 17th Willy Forst's ‘‘ MASKERADE" (a) 
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BRITISH MOTOR CAR 
MANUFACTURERS 
ADVISE YOU TO USE 


W 
Ol: 


MOTOR OIL 
THE WORLD’S FASTEST OIL 


* EXCLUSITIES: noun, derived 
trom we cilig Of Exciusive 
Niceties.”’ 

Only with the suits of Mr. Ellis do 

zoe get the Exclusities of the West 

nd cut. That is why well dressed men 
tiways consult Mr. Ellis in the matter 
oi Dress Clothes and Lounge Suits. 


Why call and see the famous 
Ellis West End Cut. 
our exclusively-loomed clothes will 
be forwarded to you upon request. 

Dinner Suits from $ gns. to 13 gns. 
Full Dress Suits from 10 gns. to 14 


ns. 
Gudadine white waistcoat made to 


Patterns of 


WHICH DRIVERS ARE 
DANGEROUS ? 


By Sefton Cummings 


7. new tests for intending motor drivers will 

apparently soon be upon us, and already a 
multitude of people, qualified or otherwise, have 
applied for positions as examiners. 

What we have to examine is whether the tests 
are likely to be of any value. I mean to make no 
destructive criticism of Mr. Belisha’s basic idea. 
The idea of tests for motorists is so excellent—on 
paper—that, were I Minister of Transport, I 
should probably introduce them myself. 

At the same time, before I tried them I should 
want to examine certain statistics. And the 
statistic which would interest me more than all 
others would be the percentage of accidents to 
pedestrians caused by novice drivers. 

This is obviously the crux of the matter, and, as 
such, I feel that the figures should have been made 
known to the public. Quite frankly, I doubt if 
more than a very small proportion of accidents are 
caused by drivers who are learning. They are 
usually so uncertain, if not actually afraid of, the 
vehicle in their charge that they do not take the 
slightest liberties with it. 


The Road Hog 


The man whom I imagine causes the most acci- 
dents—and many eminent authorities have agreed 
with me—is the inconsiderate driver who has had 
sufficient experience to have confidence in him- 
self. Coupled with this objectionable type of 
individual must be the person who although care- 
ful and perfectly capable of driving when all goes 
well loses his head in an emergency. 

Now no test will eliminate the inconsiderate 
driver, for the simple reason that he will only 
become inconsiderate after he has passed his test. 
The question is: Can one eliminate the driver who 
loses his head ? 

It is obvious that there must be grave difficulties 
about this; so it would be captious to criticise Mr. 
Belisha because he has only achieved the first stage 
towards an ideal test. I would prefer to assume 
that he realises that as a complete elimination of 
unsatisfactory drivers the proposed examination is 
inadequate and that he prefers to feel his way so 
that he can frame his final test in the light of 
experience gained. 

As a mere suggestion of a solution of what is 
admittedly a difficulty, I would propose a _pro- 
cedure following roughly these lines. The 
motorist would have to pass an examination 
similar to that which is becoming law, but 
would only be granted a provisional licence. 

At the end of a further two or three months his 
case would come up for review, when he would be 
subjected to a much more arduous test on a space 


of road which had been cleared of all traffic. This 


road would be hilly and twisty, but would also 
include a straight portion where high speeds were 
possible. A time limit would be enforced to 
ensure that the driver kept up a good speed, 
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MUSIC 
MUSICIANS AND DANCERS 


By Herbert Hughes 


CLUSTER of circumstances has set the 

activities and inactivities of the musical pro- 
fession in fantastic contrast during the last week 
or so. The winter Proms. at Queen’s Hall have 
been, as last year, re-creating all the enthusiasm 
of the summer, and Sir Henry Wood at the head 
of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra is as much an 
idol as ever; magnificent programmes are carried 
out as well as rehearsals will allow. 

At Buxton, members of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, discussing unemployment, 
decided that a committee should send appropriate 
resolutions to the Government, the B.B.C., and 
‘* other bodies.’ As our generous Ministry of 
Labour is reported to have admitted over 700 
foreign musicians into this country during the last 
eleven months, the Incorporated Society has a 
pretty good case for anxiety. 

At a luncheon given in the West End one day 
last week, the formation of the New Metropolitan 
Symphony Orchestra was announced—a body of 
eighty players, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Serge Krish. This orchestra makes its début on 
the afternoon of Sunday week at the Trocadero 
Cinema, Elephant and Castle, in the first of a 
series of programmes of classical and modern 
music, the prices of admission ranging from 
ninepence to half-a-crown. 

This movement is being sponsored by the 
directors of the H. & G. Kinemas. 


The Folk Dance Festival 

Detached and aloof from all such anxious 
schemes and resolutions and petitions came the 
National Festival of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society at the Albert Hall on Saturday 
evening, one of the most joyous and lovely spec- 
tacles in the world. Here were teams of dancers 
and solo dancers from Anglesey and Northumber- 
land, from Durham and the Hebrides and the Isle 
of Man. Here were people dancing because they 
loved to dance, because the spirit of Cecil Sharp— 
more persuasive and radiant to-day than in his 
lifetime—had brought them together; dancing to 
the authentic music of the countryside, to pipe and 
tabor, to fiddle, to concertina, to whistle and 
drum. Was it a piece of unconscious symbolism 
that brought Sean Dempsey, the young champion 
piper from Dublin in full dress uniform, into 
collaboration with a champion dancer from the 
other side of the Boyne, who wore the Red Hand 
of Ulster emblazoned on his shirt? 

Beautiful but more sophisticated music derived 
from the folk was played by a small orchestra 
conducted alternately by Vaughan Williams and 
Arnold Foster; and at the end there was a New 
Masque for Christmas, in which carol and dance 
were incorporated with the Revesby Mumming 
Play, the earliest of its kind. Among the singers 
were Clive Carey and Sinclair Logan. If the big 
International Festival to be held in London next 
July is as cunningly stage-managed it should make 


history. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE HUGO WOLF SOCIETY 


Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


LL art, someone has said, is a collaboration : 
collaboration, that is to say, between the 
creative artist and his subject, his subject and his 
medium. If he is a composer the collaboration is 
extended naturally to his interpreters, a somewhat 
occult (and often disastrous) business. One may 
be forgiven this somewhat trite reflection on 
examining the Hugo Wolf Society’s fourth 
volume which has just arrived from the Gramo- 
phone Company ; for here the collaboration, which 
happens to be superbly realised, is four-fold, as 
between poet and composer on the one hand, and 
singer and pianist on the other. A _ familiar 
enough phenomenon, of course, but here raised 
to an uncommon height by the supreme beauty 
and mastery of the music and the interpretative 
skill and understanding of the recording artists. 
Even if Wolf worked fairly quickly, and some- 
times at white heat, it is evident that he lived 
intensely with these translations by Paul Heyse 
of Italian verses before making them immortal in 
the pages of his Italienisches Liederbuch. Songs 
from that famous series were contributed to earlier 
volumes of the Hugo Wolf Society by Gerhardt, 
Trianti, and Gerhard Hiisch; in this fourth 
volume, which contains thirty, the singers are 
Elizabeth Rethberg, Ria Ginster, Hiisch, and 
Alexander Kipnis, and the pianists—one desists 
from calling them accompanists—Coenraad Bos, 
Michael Rauscheisen, and Hans Udo Miiller. 


For lovers of Leider 

I doubt if any volume ever issued from any 
gramophone house has held more delight for the 
lover of fine Lieder than this. As the composer 
lived with those translations of Italian folk-poetry 
before putting pen to paper, so must these inter- 
pretative musicians have lived with these songs 
until the meaning of every line, the rise and fall 
of every phrase was understood, mutually under- 
stood by each of the two partners. Many of the 
songs, it will be remembered, are short, as many 
as three being generally found on one side of a 
12-inch disc; but the variety of mood, of subject, 
of texture in composition, makes the volume an 
enchanting thing to possess. 

In work so fine as this, where the achievement 
is so compact and well balanced, it would be 
invidious indeed to seiect certain performances for 
special praise. If, therefore, I would draw atten- 
tion to, say, Rethberg’s delicious sense of humour 
in ‘‘ Wie lange schon war immer mein Ver- 
langen,”’ the sweet poignancy of Ginster’s voice 
in ‘‘ Mein Liebster singt,’’ Hiisch’s restrained 
ecstasy in ‘* Gesegnet sei,’’ and the sardonic 
touch Kipnis puts into the song of the pseudo- 
monks, it is only to indicate what a treasure the 
album is. With the album—in which, by the 
way, the discs are numbered DB 2369 to 2374, goes 
an indispensable brochure with a Foreword and 
Notes on the songs by Ernest Newman and Eng- 
lish prose translations by Winifred Radford. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


SHAKESPEARE COMEDY AT 
ITS BEST 


“The Taming of the Shrew.” 


Shakespeare. 


KNOW that in the opinion of many people this 
is quite the worst of Shakespeare’s plays; I 
know that in the opinion of quite a few people 
Shakespeare actually wrote very little of it. But I 
also know that, in my opinion, and as produced by 
Henry Cass at Sadler’s Wells, it is as good an 
evening’s entertainment as I could wish for. With 
the settings and costumes so beautifully designed 
by David Ffolkes, Mr. Cass had an excellent 
background for his work, while a most admirable 
cast entered whole-heartedly into the spirit of this 
comedy and kept the pace with gusto. 


Maurice Evans’ performance as Petrucio shows 
the enormous strides this artist has made in the 
last year or so. Remembering his recent so 
excellent study of Richard II, it is obvious that 
Mr. Evans has unusual ability and should be seen 
more often in the West End. 


Katharina, the Shrew, was splendidly played by 
Cathleen Nesbitt. Such ‘“‘taming,’’ indeed, 
might not please the average shrew, but there was 
no doubt about Miss Nesbitt’s satisfaction as to 
the outcome of the treatment. 


Sadler’s Wells 


Morland Graham managed, as usual, to make 
much of the smallish part of Grumio, while Alan 
Webb as Lucentio, Cecil Trouncer as Baptista 
and Abraham Sofaer as Gremio, all added to the 
Shakespearean spurs they have already won at the 
Old Vic. 


“ The Dominant Sex” Shaftesbury Theatre 
By Michael Egan. 


Michael Egan’s admirable little play has, as 
most people predicted, found a home in the West 
End, where I hope it will continue for some time 
to come. It is a cleverly constructed piece of 
work which should appeal to a large public. The 
quarrels between the young and inexperienced 
Dick and Angela Shale are unforced and, indeed, 
only too convincing: they work out their salva- 
tion in a way which it would be unfair to disclose. 
Gwen and Joe Clayton, though one cannot take 
as much interest in their matrimonial affairs as in 
those of the young couple, are sufficiently well- 
acted by Ellen Pollock and Henry Hewitt to pro- 
vide an amusing second motif. 


Richard Bird and Diana Churchill extract every 
ounce out of the situations and dialogue with which 
the author has furnished them. Richard Bird has 
been doing consistently good work for some years 
and is now due for recognition as an extremely 
capable actor. Diana Churchill, though a com- 
parative newcomer, has proved by her perform- 
ances both in London and at the Oxford Repertory 
Theatre that she is a very talented actress. Both 
actors and author are indebted to Mr. John 
Fernald for a discreet and witty production. 


“A Waltz Dream ” Winter Garden Theatre 
By Oscar Straus. 


Not having seen the original production of this 
musical play, I looked forward with some eager- 
ness to hearing the music I know so well in its 
right setting. With artists of such repute as 
W. H. Berry in his original part of Count Lothar, 
Bertram Wallis as the Grand Duke Joachim, 
Vivienne Chatterton as ‘‘ Big Drum,’’ and last, 
but not least, Lea Seidl as Franzi, I anticipated a 
most enjoyable evening. But alas! realisation 
did not come up to expectation. True, the music 
was as tuneful as ever, but with orchestra and 
artists often slightly at variance, much of its lilt 
and rhythm was lost. Perhaps the play is ‘‘ out- 
of-date ’’ and it was that which made the produc- 
tion seem stiff and formal and in parts so slow as 
to be almost wearisome. Even the really splen- 
did efforts of Carl Esmond to sustain the light- 
hearted ‘‘ Viennese ’’ atmosphere could not dispel 
the feeling of disappointment. 


“* Tis Pity she’s a Whore” 
By John Ford. 


Owing to the fact that the performance at the 
Arts Theatre Club was obviously under-rehearsed, 
it was practically impossible to separate the good 
from the bad in what is, at best, only a second-rate 
play. Constant prompting is not an aid to enjoy- 
ment, and the hesitancy displayed by various 
artists conveyed not a little discomfort to the 
audience. The story is in keeping with the morals 
of the period at which the play was written. C.S. 


Six Golfing Shots 


Six Famous Players 
| Edited by 
Bernard Darwin 


Arts Theatre Club 


CONTENTS 


Introduction - - <- by Bernard Darwin 
The Drive - - - by Abe Mitchell 
Through the Green—The Brassie and the 

Spoon - - by George Duncan 
Iron and Mashie Play - by J. H. Taylor 
The Pitch-and-Run - by James M. Barnes 
In Bunkers and Hazards - %y James Braid 
Putting - - - - by Arnaud Massy 


An Appreciation 
“Speaking for myself, when I am off my game, 
back to it.” 
2 4 Golf Club Secretary. 


Copies of the above Publication will be sent gratis and i} 
post free on application to S.R.— 


The “Sportex”’ Cloth 
14, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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The Empire Week 


Thinking Imperially 


E are supposed to be following a 

policy, proclaimed at Ottawa, of 
British agriculture first and Empire 
products second. Yet neither the 
British farmer nor the Empire pro- 
ducer seems to be wholly persuaded 
that he is getting a square deal. 


All kinds of queer things happen, 
or at any rate are believed to be 
happening. 

The latest queer thing is this 
Russian timber agreement, which 
has rightly roused the Canadian 
Government to vigorous protest. 


Pure Coincidence 


One would like to see a thorough- 
oing enquiry made into the whole 
importation and distributing system 
in this country by the interests par- 
ticularly affected. 

Doubtless Mr. MacDonald would 
say the matters complained of have 
“no significance.”” He is fond of 
that phrase and has used it twice 
about the tour of the recently re- 
turned Secretary of the Imperial 
Defence Committee — Sir Maurice 
Hankey. 

If we are to believe Mr. MacDonald, 
no significance attaches to the facts 
that Sir Maurice has visited all the 
Dominions in turn, has had talks 
with representatives of all the 
Dominion Governments and is cred- 
ited with making various important 
defence suggestions. 

All these things together merely 
make up a series of coincidences. 
And perhaps the chain of coincidence 
stretches even wider. 

When Bishop Berkeley said there 
was no matter, it was no matter what 
he said. Similarly when Mr. 
MacDonald says things have no sig- 
nificance—! 


No Bouquets from Us 


If de Valera had any sense of 
humour, which, it is to be feared, he 
hasn’t, he would have cause to be 
tickled to death by the almost 
reverential reception accorded by 
Mr. Thomas and a great part of the 
English Press to his ‘‘ business ”’ 
overtures. 


For our part we are not disposed 
to hand him out any bouquets. He 
has been doing his best to bring 
about the complete estrangement of 
Southern Ireland from England, and 
if he has signally failed in one 
direction, he is still apparently set 
on realising his ambition of a Free 
State divorced from all allegiance to 
the British Crown. 

While this remains his object we 
are far fromm welcoming any trade 
pact which may free him from some 
of the consequences of his own folly 
and so weaken England’s strangle- 
hold upon him. 


Week 


EMPIRE DIARY 


Jan. 15—4.30 p.m. Caxton Hall, 
Westminster: East India Asso- 
ciation, Sir Reginald Craddock 
will read a paper on the Joint 
Select Committee’s India Report. 


Royal Empire Society, Even- 
ing Meeting at Edward VII. 
Rooms, Hotel Victoria, at 8.30. 
Four Addresses on ‘PIONEER 
Work sy British ENGINEERS.” 


The British Empire League: 
An Address on ‘“ Community 
Settlement in Canada,” by The 
Lord Rodney, at the British 
Empire Club, 12, St. James’s 
Square, S.W.1, at 5 p.m. 


Jan. 16—Imperial Institute : 
Illustrated Lecture at 2.30 p.m. 
Public Schools Exploring 
Society in Newfoundland,” by 
Surgeon-Commander G. Murray 
Levick. 


Jan. !7—Imperial Institute: 
Illustrated Lecture at 2.30 p.m. 
First of a Series of Four Lec- 
tures: “India of the Mughal,” 
by Colonel M. C. Nangle, Indian 
Army (Retd.). . 


Royal Empire Society Educa- 
tion Circle, Illustrated Address : 
“Empire History in Pictures,” 
by Professor A. P. Newton. 


Daily to Jan. 20—Emprre Firm 
Disptays aT THE ImpeRtat INstI- 
tute, South Kensington, S.W.7, 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sun- 
days, 2.45 p.m. to 5.45 p.m. 


EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Mr, G. A. Stafford Northcote, 
C.M.G., late Colonial Secretary of the 
Gold Coast is at present on leave 
in England and expects to leave in 
February for British Guiana of which 
e is the Governor-designate. He 
was given a dinner at the West 
Indian Club on January 9. _ 

East include :— 

raze 
& to. at t. Roo. ery: 
Waterbeach, Cambridge; and A. 
Granville-Ross of & Eliott, 
Arundel Hotel, Strand, 


Australians recently arrived in 
London include :—Mr, Alexander Moir, 
a Sydney paper merchant; Mrs. Clive 
Miller and her daughter Miss Joan 
Miller, of Melbourne; Captain L. E. 

dium, of Melbourne, to join the 

C.; Coptaia A. W. Riordan and 
Commander C. D, Esdaile, R.A.N., 
who are to attend the Royal Military 
and Royal Naval staff colleges 
respectively, are accompanied from 
iMelbourne their wives; Flight- 
Lieut. R. L. Raymond, of Sydney, now 
with the R.A.F., who was one of the 

Rugby, {gotballers Australia 

as produce: r, and Mrs, R. 
utterick, of West Australia. 


Newfoundland shows 


the way 


SOMETHING like a miracle has 

happened in Newfoundland during 
the last 18 months. From the verge 
of bankruptcy, recovery has been 
made to such an extent that the end 
of 1935 may see the country definitely 
on its feet again. 

Revenue has gone up a million 
pounds for the six months ending 
December 31, 1934; unemployment 
has been reduced by increased paper 
mill output and renewed activity in 
zinc and lead; gold-bearing areas 
have been developed; logging oper- 
ations intensified, and the fishing 
industry has been put on its feet by 
the Government purchase of 60 
schooners which will be handed to 
men by hire purchase arrangement. 

Quite a good record for a year? 
Mr. D. James Davies, C.B.E., Trade 
Commissioner in London, told me 
this week that the Commission of 
Government which replaced the 
House of Assembly at the time of 
the financial crisis has done great 
work to rehabilitate Newfoundland. 
This included the ambitious conver- 
sion loan which reduced interest 
from 5 per cent. to 3 per cent. 

During 1935, Mr. Davies said, more 
pulp wood is to be cut than ever 
before in the history of Newfound- 
land, and a real feature of the recov- 
ery programme is to be the further 
development of Labrador, where 
several valuable timber properties 
are to be exploited next summer. 

As a further relief to unemploy- 
ment, the Commission is taking 
whole families from the overcrowded 
town of St. John’s, settling them on 
land outside the city, and giving 
them every encouragement to start 
their own farms. 


Gold! 

One of these days Newfoundland 
may have a minor gold rush, for the 
report of the Government geologist 
on those areas known to contain 
some gold—districts in the south- 
west and one on the north-east coast 
—are promising. 

In order to prevent speculators 
rushing to these areas the Govern- 
ment has reserved 2,500 square miles 
and further inspections are to be 
made this year. 

With the revival in fishing—more 
ships and better gear—Newfound- 
land seems to be rounding the bend 
in the road. 

A great deal is expected from the 
re-organised fishing fleet this year. 
Imports into England of frozen 
salmon, caught off Newfoundland, 
are expected to touch high level. 

New outlets for Newfoundland 
products are being exploited, and it 
is hoped that the decreased buying 
power of the people, which was 
primarily responsible for the crisis, 
will be restored. 
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Russia's Wedge into 
Empire Trade 
By *‘ Blanche” 


MTPHE use of Empire timbers in 
place of foreign has been slowly 
but surely increasing, both in soft 
woods for building and hard woods 
for making furniture and panelling. 
Particularly successful is the 
Canadian timber for building. It is 
found to be durable, decorative, dry 
and, in buildings costing over £600, 
far more economical. 

A striking example is the Council 
school at Ilmington, Birmingham, 
made entirely of British Columbian 
Douglas Fir, weather boarding and 
toof shingles of Red Cedar. This 
was put up at a cost of 25 per cent. 
lower than the usual brick con- 
struction, 

In addition to this, houses have 
been built in Kent known as “ Colt 
Cedar Houses ”’ which are infinitely 
superior to the mass produced un- 
sightly villas, constructed of infer- 
ior foreign timber and cheap foreign 
brick. 

Thus, to the mutual advantage of 
British householders and the Canad- 
ian lumberman, this important 
building enterprise is gaining 
ground, although still 82 of the 
British Columbia wood mills are 
working to only 53 per cent. 
capacity. Of this total 50 per cent. 
is exported to the U.K. 


British Columbia’s Possible 
Output 

This province alone could supply 
“three thousand million feet of 
timber per annum for an indefinite 
period.” 

There is however, another side to 
the picture. Russia is straining 
every nerve to have a share of the 
Empire market and a bombshell has 
been cast by the report that a 
“‘ provisional agreement’ is being 
made to increase the stipulated 
850,000 standards of Russian timber 
to 400,000 at a reduced price. 

Against this the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has strongly protested and 
it is fortunate that a delegation of 
three members, including the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the British 
Columbian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, have just reached England from 
South Africa and have been in- 
structed to protest against this 
increase of 50,000 standards as it is 
against the “Fall” clause agreed 
to safeguarding British importers. 

It is interesting to note that while 
foreign timber imports have fallen 
from other countries, Russia has far 
exceeded her imports for the previ- 
ous year while the price has been 
considerably higher. 

It is significant, too, that the 
imports from Finland have also risen 
and it is certain that with her usual 
disregard of agreements, Russia has 
been importing her timber to this 
country through Finland. 

In an uneasy editorial in a Finnish 
paper, this fact was referred to as 
not being a conducive factor to that 
country’s good relations with 


Again one may trace the curious 
protective policy which favours trade 
between this country and Russia, 
though it is well known that Russian 
timber is obtained under forced 
slave labour conditions and bitter 
hardship such as no _ civilised 
country should condone. 


Imperial 
Opinions 


contend that the 
economic policy at Ottawa was 
half-hearted, and that the time 
has come to give a real tariff pre- 
ference to British and British 
Empire producers on all pro- 
ducts.”"—Sir Henry Page Croft 
in New Year message to mem- 
bers of Empire Industries 
Association. 


“I regard the fight to save 
India and the British Empire 
from a great misfortune as only 
now beginning to come to close 
quarters.”” — Mr. Churchill’s 
reply to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
broadcast. 


‘* Without what the Navy was 
able to do in the late War, we 
never couid have succeeded in 
bringing to our aid the help of 
the whole Empire.”” — Lord 
Carson at Belfast. 


‘* We cannot afford more rail- 
ways, but we must have more 
roads.”’—Sir Harold MacMichael, 
Governor of Tanganyika. 


‘““An Empire Federation of 
Dominion Federations, meeting 
for the annual session of an 
Imperial Federal Council, would 
knit up the strands of Empire 
now lying loose and make the 
Statute of Westminster a back 
number.’’—Statesman (Calcutta). 


**The wool position is pro- 
bably as critical as it has ever 
been.”—The Argus, Melbourne. 

new generation, whose 
master is Time, has arisen. The 
automobile has superseded the 
trek ox: it has revolutionised 
life on the veld.’”’-—From “ Sport 
and Travel in East Africa.” 


‘* The Native problem of a vast 
continent so long immersed in 
darkness and savagery cannot be 
solved by the wave of a fairy 
wand.”—Mr. Owen Clough, in 
the “ African Affairs Report.” 


The protest which Canada is 
making should receive support from 
everyone 

Indeed, many people will be ask- 
ing themselves the question why we 
should go to Mr. MacDonald’s spir- 
itual home at all for timber when the 
Empire has available in its magnifi- 
cent forests such plentiful supplies of 
all the wood we can possibly need. 

So far as the Canadian producers 
are concerned, it is as well that it 
should be realised that they have 
made every effort to adapt their tim- 
ber to British requirements. 


The Poet Laureate 
in Australia 


By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


CULTURALLY, the “ lion ’”’ of the 

overseas guests at the Melbourne 
Centenary celebrations was Mr. 
John Masefield, the Poet Laureate. 
Few literary visitors have enjoyed 
the widespread public popularity 
which Mr. Masefield gained. 

How many poets can put their 
works to the test of personal public 
presentation? Mr. Masefield did so 
with astonishing success, and the 
only regret Australians had in con- 
nection with his visit was that it 
could not have been prolonged. 

Over the telephone from Ciren- 
cester, the voice of the Poet Laureate 
—that voice which, in Melbourne, 
was likened to the gentleness of 
sighing breezes—gave me a few 
impressions. ‘I seemed to spend 
most of my time reciting my own 
poetry,’”? he said, ‘‘ but I do not 
regret a moment of the time I 
devoted to the visit. It was one of 
the happiest periods of my life, and 
a great privilege to have been able to 
go there as a guest.’ 

The poet of the enduring things, 
the sea and the soil, Mr. Masefield 
crowded a considerable amount of 
experience of the Australia outside 
the cities into his brief tour. He 
delighted in the experience of seeing 
the management of a sheep “‘station”’ 
and the mechanical shearing of 
sheep. The vastness of the forests 
and the beauty of the flowers are 
abiding memories with him. 

Australians will expect that, 
sooner or later, the rolling plains, 
the omnipresent murmur of the 
bush, the glittering seashores and 
stark interior, the hopeful cities and 
the slab and corrugated-iron shanties 
of outback, will find a place in the 
Laureate’s verse. These months of 
sightseeing, and of satisfying the 
curiosity of Australians to know 
what a Poet Laureate looks and 
sounds like, have made inroads on 
Mr. Masefield’s work which will take 
him some time to catch up in the 
quiet of his study at Penbury Park. 

But he has come back from 
Australia with much new artistic 
material. ‘‘ The impressions are not 
yet quite sorted out,” he told me. 
“They may remain unconscious for 
a long time, and then become signifi- 
cant and active.” 

While these ideas for interpretation 
of the Australian kaleidoscope are 
developing, the Poet Laureate will 
have something to remind him of the 
Commonwealth. He assures me that 
he is going to continue as a hobby 
the art of boomerang-throwing, the 
rudiments of which he was taught in 
Melbourne. 

Nor is he risking the destruction 
of his weapons, for he was given in 
Australia directions for the con- 
struction of boomerangs from a metal 
composition much more durable than 
wood. How the aborigines—who had 
to fashion by hand these primitive 
implements of war and the chase— 
would have envied him this ready 
means of rearmament ! ' 
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MOUNT COOK, NEW ZEALAND’S 
HIGHEST MOUNTAIN, 


which the Duke of Gloucester will 
be seeing on Monday. Its height is 
12,349 feet. Mt. Cook and ‘“ the 
Hermitage,’’ where the Dnke will 
be staying, have been called the 
premier holiday resort of the whole 
of charming New Zealand. ‘‘ The 
Hermitage ”’ is an up-to-date hotel, 
situated at a height of 2,500 ft. above 
sea-level. 


Silver Jubilee Plans 


APPARENTLY the hint given in 

last week’s Saturday Review 
that it was time Government depart- 
ments awakened to the fact that this 
is Jubilee Year and announced their 
plans, has been taken. 


Plans announced last Tuesday 
include a naval review, a_ special 
enlargement of the famous Aldershot 
Tattoo, special services in the 
churches, flood-lighting on an unpre- 
cedented scale, imposing military 
spectacles, and a public holiday on 
Accession Day. 


The holiday appears to be all the 
authorities have arranged so far to 
impress the enormous importance of 
the Jubilee on the children of the 
Empire, but I understand that 
special arrangements are on foot to 
bring home to every child what 
membership of the British Empire 
means to them. 


In this connection there is a 
rumour that Jubilee mugs may be 
distributed throughout the schools, 
as was done at the Coronation. 
Many of the Coronation mugs are 
now treasured, after over 20 years, 
and have, in fact, some value to 
collectors. 


Children from the provinces will, 
it is thought, be brought up to Lon- 
don in special parties to see the 
Jubilee decorations, and the rail- 
ways are already making arrange- 
ments for unprecedented traffic 
during the week, 


Mr. R. B. Bennett Startles 
his Party 


N Canada general election prob- 
lems and possibilities come much 
closer to the hearths and homes, 
hearts and _ pocket-books of the 
people than similar issues ever seem 
to approach the folk of the older, 
more populous communities of 
Europe. 

And it must certainly be said that 
Mr. R. B. Bennett’s recent broadcast 
addresses have provided the Can- 
adian public with more than the 
usual amount of election sensation ! 

He has been bold enough to declare 
that in the vital realms of capital and 
business, as these all-important 
factors of national life affect Canada, 
conditions exist which are unpleas- 
ant to contemplate, and which he 
intends to alter by Government con- 
trol and regulation. 

Since Canada has for decades de- 
pended upon the influx of capital 
seeking its reward in the develop- 
ment of her great resources, and has 
ever desired, encouraged, and 
achieved greater and greater busi- 
ness expansion, the challenging 
force of Mr. Bennett’s proposals be- 
comes apparent. 

The principle of “Laisser faire ” 
has phalanxes of support in the 
great cities of Canada. But the per- 
sistence of serious unemployment, 
the revelations of the recent enquiry 
into the problem of price-spreads in 
Canadian business, the vast shadow 
of the National Railway’s condition 
of burdensome indebtedness, and the 
suggestions plainly made in influen- 
tial quarters that immediate con- 
structive activity is necessary if 
Canada is to avert a major financial 
crisis, are matters that were bound 
to weigh with Mr. R. B. Bennett, 
whether as Prime Minister of Canada 
or as just one public-spirited and 
politically experienced Canadian of 
powerful personality. 

He has shown himself, in Can- 
ada’s own expressive phrase, “‘ready 
to take his coat off for the job.” 

A capitalist himself, an industrial 
magnate, and business executive on 
a very important scale, Mr. Bennett 
is taking the risk of being called 
‘* Socialistic ’’ by members of his 
own Conservative Party, and even 
of being embraced, most unwillingly, 
and to his political detriment, by 
the avowed Socialist groups in the 
election mélée. 

From his large and _ legitimate 
opposition he may anticipate a full 
broadside in defence of the policy of 
“‘laisser faire.” But a big proportion 
of clean, constructive Canadian busi- 
ness minds already favour the form 
of Government control of business 
which will encourage straight deal- 
ing, and purge out parasites. 

A great leavening of Canadian 
loyalty and quietly efficient intelli- 
gence throughout all Canada can 
always be counted upon for the sup- 
port of high-aiming, above-board 

ublic-spirited leadership in a 

anadian General Election. And 
Mr, Rennett has announced that he 
counts upon it. 


A GASPE PENINSULA FARMER 


The above portrait by Miss Kath- 
leen Shackleton (sister of the late 
Sir Ernest Shackleton) was among 
the many fine pictures shown by her 
in an Exhibition held at the 
Wertheim Gallery during the past 
week. It is the portrait of Albert 
Ouelette, son of the pioneer French- 
Canadian settler of Mt. St. Pierre, 
in the northern part of the Gaspe 
peninsula, Quebec. Miss Shackleton 
was specially commissioned to exe- 
cute these pictures of persons and 
places in connection with the recent 
Jacques Cartier celebrations. 


What is the Butter 
you Eat? 
By Antipodean 
QNE of the difficulties the New 
Zealand dairy producer is up 
against in the British market is the 
prevalence of blending and the con- 


sequent method of marking up but- 
ter in the shops. 


Most shops usually label the 
butter ‘‘ Empire.” Is this fair to 
New Zealand, which has a butter so 
noted for its quality and which it 
freely advertises ? 


And even when it is labelled ‘““New 
Zealand ”’ you will see beside it in 
the shops another identical block 
marked ‘“ Best Fresh Butter — 
including Foreign ” (the “including 
Foreign ” in very small letters) at a 
penny or twopence cheaper. 


Maybe another cube is marked 
“Best Butter including imported ” 
—also cheaper, and again, beside the 
“Empire” or ‘‘New Zealand” cube 
another marked “ Highest quality 
butter—including imported” marked 
twopence more. 

Anyone can see for themselves the 
prevalence of this practice. It is all 
very confusing to the housewife. 

How often has any purchaser in 
any part of Britain seen Latvian, 
Russian, Polish, Scandinavian, Fin- 
nish, or Lithuanian butter marked 
up by name in a shop? I think it 
would not cost me very much if I 
offered 5s. to evervone who could 
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send me proof of having seen butter 
so marked anywhere in Britain! 

In what torm then is this foreign 
butter sold? In the eleven months of 
the past year 166,601,060 Ibs. of it 
have been imported into Britain! In 
which of the cubes marked as above 
is it being included ? 

Is this practice fair to New 
Zealand and Australia? 

The public themselves would 
remove the necessity for any quota 
against New Zealand and Australian 
butter if they had a clear chance of 
knowing what they were buying. 
Housewife sentiment to-day is decid- 
edly towards Empire purchase, and 
many a Home relative of a hard- 
pressed New Zealand dairy farmer 
would be happy at the thought of 
buying New Zealand butter if sure 
the purchase really was from New 
Zealand. 

Why cannot the Government 
tackle this matter with the same vig- 
our and determination that it is 
applying to the restriction of 
Dominion imports ? 


Australia and Imperial 
Defence 


By ‘‘ Commodore ” 


HE question of Australian 

defences resolves itself into two 
separate considerations, Naval and 
Military. They cannot well be con- 
sidered as a whole, since Australia is 
a continent in herself with a coast- 
line that runs into, some thousands of 
miles. 

A composite defence force, to be 
effective, would need to be of a mag- 
nitude that the country could not 
support and the Naval and Military 
needs must, therefore, be considered 
solely in relation to the parts they 
would play in the event of any 
attack. 

The Naval sitnation is fairly 
straightforward, though there is a 
tendency to underrate its importance. 
The present Australian squadron, 
officially the Royal Australian Navy, 
has a_ strategical importance far 
beyond its powers to maintain, were 
its supremacy in those waters chal- 
lenged by any determined Naval 
power. 

The Southern Pacific is an area 
where considerable damage can be 
done to Empire trade routes, as a 
recollection of von Spee’s activities 
during the early part of the late war 
will recall, and it is these waters 
where the Australian Navy chiefly 
operates. 

The burden of its duties in keeping 
the main route of Australian and 
New Zealand trade open is heavy 
when the extreme vulnerability to 
surprise attack is realised. It is, 
indeed, obvious that it is a task well 
beyond the capacity of the Australian 
Navy as at present constituted, since 
the few ships available could not cope 
either with a system of convoy or a 
patrol along the length of the whole 
trade route. 


From the South and West, 


Australia is practically immune from 
attack, owing to her geographical 


situation, while from the North, she 
is, or will be, covered in part by a 
squadron operating from Singapore. 
Her own Naval needs are therefore 
concentrated along her Eastern coast 
and relate practically entirely to 
keeping those waters open for trade. 
That is the great strategical duty of 
the Australian Navy and one which 
needs to be studied with some care. 
Defence against attack must be of 
secondary importance so far as the 
Navy is concerned and must be left 
largely to military operations. 


WHO'S WHO 


HEATH, ALBERT EDWARD, 
J.P. (N.S.W.), A.C.A. (Aust.) 
Official Representative of 
New South Wales in London. 
Born: Maryborough, Queens- 
land, November 9, 1887. 
Represented the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of 
Commonwealth at nter- 
Council of Chambers of Com- 
merce at Vienna, 1933. Re- 
presented Sydney Chamber 
of Commerce at Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce of 
British Empire at Guildhall, 
July, 1933. Started business 
on own account in I9II, as 
Accountant. In 1914 en isted 
in the A.I.F., 18th Battalion, 
but owing to ill health did 
not see Active Service. In 
1915 joined A. C. Ingham & 
Co., Ltd., Timber Merchants, 
transferred to A. C. Saxton 

Sons, Ltd., in 1916. 
Appointed Director, 1921, and 
on the death of Mr. A. C. 
Saxton, September 30, 1926, 
was appointed General Man- 
ager, which position he 
resigned March, 1934, to 
accept present appointment. 


A map of the South Pacific shows 
at a glance the magnitude of the task 
and the impossibility of the present 
Australian Navy of competing with 
it efficiently. In the event of any 
war where a hostile Naval squadron 
could operate in this vast stretch of 
water, considerable cruiser reinforce- 
ments would have to be detached to 
strengthen the Australian Navy 
sufficiently to undertake its all- 
important duty. 


Empire's 1935 Prospects 


There is a welcome note of cheer- 
ful optimism in the following 
anticipations of what the present 
year will bring to the whole Empire : 

“The outlook in the New Year 
may be summed up in the word 
confidence.”?. We are selling more 
goods to the Empire countries and 
most of the great foreign markets of 
the world than we were a year ago.” 
—LT.-COL. J. COLVILLE, M.P. 
(Secretary to the Department of 
Overseas Trade). 


“In my opinion there is no 
depression; at least we can say that 
Great Britain is at least three parts 
out of the depression and, as far as 
we are concerned, business is rap- 
idly increasing with India, Canada 
and Australia.’”—SIR WOODMAN 
BURBIDGE (Chairman of Harrods). 


“The rubber and tea plantation 
industries are fortunate in having 
the benefit of orderly regulation of 
supplies under international agree- 
ments and their prospects in 1935 
are hopefully encouraging.””—H. 
ERIC MILLER (Chairman of 
Harrisons & Crossfield). 


‘“‘ British trade in 1934 made dis- 
tinct progress. The outstanding 
feature was the rapid increase in 
exports to Empire countries during 
the latter part of 1934, and there 
seems good reason to believe that 
this very satisfactory feature will be 
emphasised during 1935 as a result 
of the many recent improvements in 
the Dominion preferences on British 
goods, a sequel to the development 
of the policy inaugurated at 
Ottawa.”—HERBERT WILLIAMS, 
M.P. (Secretary to the Empire 
Economic Union). 


“The trade and industry of 
Canada, I am happy to say, present 
a brighter picture than has been the 
case for many years past.””—SIR 
CHARLES GORDON, G.B.E. 
(President of Bank of Montreal). 


“ Australia has made substantial 
and important steps towards re- 
covery, upon which she is entitled to 


. congratulate herself.”—MR. THOS. 


BUCKLAND (President of Bank of 
New South Wales). 


“Peace and prosperity to the 
British Empire and good luck and 
good health to Lady Houston.’”’— 
C. W. A. SCOTT and CAMPBELI, 
BLACK. 


A Book on Rhodesia 


“Rhodesia Mosaic,” by Rawdon 
Hoare (John Murray, 10s. 6d.). 


By a series of separate pictures the 
author endeavours to present to us 
the mosaic of Southern Rhodesian 
life to-day. Some of these pictures 
ate admirably done — particularly 
those relating to his own and other 
people’s farming experiences and 
trials. He has a vivid style and he 
sets out the main problems of this 
self-governing unit of the Empire 
with a convincing lucidity. 
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LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 


Founded in 1901. 


Patron—H.R.H. Princess LovisE (DucHEss oF ARGYLL) 

Hon. Pres.—H.R.H. FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
G., K.T., K.P., P.C., ETC , ETC. 

Vice-Patron—TuHE DucHEss oF D.B E., M.P. 

Presideont—Tue Rieut Hon. FRFDK. Bt.. P.C., D.C.L. 
Chairman—PROF ESSOR E. A. GARDNER, M.A., LITT.D. 
(late Vice-Chancellor London University) 
Hon. Treasurer—THE LORD ASQUITH, K.C.B. 


To promote the exchange of Teachers between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, and the ex- 
change of letters between School Children in all 
parts of the Empire. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ORD MARSHALL HOUSE, 124, BELGRAVE RD., 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE TASTE OF EMPIRE! 


Do you know the Best Empire Brands ? 
Are they easy to buy 
in YOUR Town? 

The Empire Homemakers Institute 


was formed to promote the better knowledge 
and buy-a-bility of good Empire Goods 
in every town. 


Membership costs only 1/- a year. 
Join today and let us begin to help you. 


THE EMPIRE HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 
12, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 


To Create Employment 
EMPIRE OFFICERS’ (1914-1918) GUILD 


Registered Under War Charities Act 1916 
Tel.: VIC. 3144 48, GILLINGHAM ST., S.W.1 


Help urgently needed for new Hostels, Occupational 
Centres and Convalescent Homes at Bushey and 
Sudbury. Furniture, Beds and Bedding, Clothes, 
etc., wanted at once. 

This Guild has found work for over 200 officers and 
ex-service men in six months. 


Please write and send for particulars, or come and 
see us. 


FULL ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


THE 
INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
APPEALS 


for the support of all patriotic people in its 
struggle to defend our Indian Empire from 
becoming a second Ireland! 


For information apply to: The Chief Organiser 


INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
48, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


LONDON 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL 
Stoane Square, 8.W.1. 


s H. & C. Radiator "phone. 
NEXT’ TO A DE HOTEL 


En and half Pension 
rates. 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


3 GRANVILLE PLACE, (few 
Selfridge’s), High-class Private 

Hotel: h. and c. basins; gas fires; central, 
quiet.—Miss Stuart. 


Se Grand Hotel. First class, 
sea. "Phone: South- 
wold 37. Bouthwol id. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain's 
Greatest Hydro. For Health, 
or Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, grounds 16 
acres. Inclusive trom day. 
Illus. Prospectus ident 
Physicians. 


UDE.—Grenville Hotel. First 
Class otel. none in 
Cornwall, facing Atlantic. Beautiful B 
and Public Rooms. Sunday Golf. Xmas 
Festivities 


HAPEL RIDDING GUEST HOUSE, 

WINDERMERE.—Beautiful position; 

large grounds: garage: central heating; ali 
comforts. Moderate terms 


ASTINGS, ALBANY HOTEL 


Best 
osition = front. Telephone 761, 
762 20 Room 


ORTH CORNWALL. Rock Hotel, Rock 

(Licensed), Facing South, H. & C., 
Golf, (St. Enodoc) ard Tennis Court, 
Surfing, Sea-fishing, Riding. 


Ban. —Great Western Hotel. Largest 
Leading in de France 


‘Phone: Oban 4. : Western: 


PERSONAL 


.—Bronze weapons, early Pot- 

Roman, Saxon, Mediwval, and 
other Good price 
Lawrence y est Hill, Wandsworth, 
London, 8.W.18. 


COTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and 
pi Teacher.—Doveias Tar.or, 
Furnival Street, Holborn. 


PROPERTIES 


.—Superior Mansion Flats 
with private entrance drive and 
quany SELECT TWO-FLATTED 
A ideal situation and exposure. 
Preserved amenit Coat ral.—A. WALKER 
Mint uA $1, Queen Street. 
Pro 


ALMON FISHING to LET, Slane 
Castle water, River Boyne, opening 
February 12th, Over 300 salmon last 


— P ars fro Dowager 
Warchionese Conyagham, Slane Castle, 


SCHOLASTIC 


EPSOM COLLEGE, SURREY. 
and EXHIBITIONS as 

under, open to boys over 12 and under 
14 years of age on Ist January in the year 
of competition, are awarded annually :— 


(a) Two Open Entrance Scholarships of 
£100 


p.a 
hs years when the Thomson-Broughton 
Domett-Stone Scholarships are 
qveiistia, the value is increased to 
£120 and £110 respectively. Boys in 
e School are not eligible to compete. 
Entries close 15th February. 


(b) To Open Sebclarshipe of £60 p.a. 
joys in the School of the requisite age 
may compete rari rassu with those 
not in the College. Entries close 15th 
February. 


(c) Council Exhibitions of £60 p.a., the 
number of which is variable, but aver- 
ages three a year. For these last 
named only sons of registered Medical 
Practitioners in need of some assist- 
ance are eligible. Entries close Ist 
January. 


Examinations for the above take place in 
March each year. 


Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Headmaster or the Bursar at the 
College, or the Secretary, Epsom College 
Office, 49, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


The inclusive School Fees are £155 p.a., 
with a reduction of £20 p.a. for the sons 
of seotton! men or women. The College 
Blue Book, containing full information 
about the School, will be sent on request. 


RRRROLD BUNGALOW, sell or let. 

Street, nr. St. Albans. 5 rms., 

bath rm. kit. tly. }-acre gerd. “ Bon 
ance,” 74, Nathans N 


embley, London, Middlesex. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The French Foreign Legion Approves 


SIR,—I would not miss the Saturday Review for 
worlds. The only thing I shrink from in it are Dan 
Russell’s articles. They bring back a side of life in dear 
old England which used to mean so much to me and now 
with the hunting season coming round again I have 
many an ache and tug at the old heart strings. 

The Saturday Review which I have been receiving has 
been read by men of all nations and one and all— 
Legionnaires, but at the same time, devout patriots— 
praised its policy as the policy for every country 
should be, i.e. national. When they read how Lady 
Houston’s offer to the Government had been spurned, 
they all made the same kind of remark, from an 
American’s ‘‘ The God-damned dumb-bells ”’ to the 
‘“* Jacy Glupi ’’ (how stupid) of a Pole. 


Morocco. A PRIVATE IN THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


Surrender of India 
DEAR Lavy HovusTon, 

Well, it looks as though you and your far-sighted 
friends have gone down in the battle for India, but with 
your colours flying, and we poor soldiers will be fighting 
to save India in ten years time, but with bullets. If 
they had listened to yon, such an eventuality could never 
have arisen. 

However, it is the old story—the policeman and the 
soldier, the sailor and the airman—they are always, and 
always will be, ‘‘ carted ’”’ by the politician. 

By the way, this is my cure for war, and it is my own : 
in the leading platoon of the leading company of the 
leading battalion of the leading brigade in the first 
division committed to action should be, by mutual con- 
sent of all the Powers, the Dictators and Cabinets of all 
the Powers concerned ! A SOLDIER. 


Travelling in Italy 

SIR,—There appears to be some uncertainty among 
prospective visitors to Italy on the matter of obtaining 
Italian money for their needs during their sojourn. 

Travellers’ Cheques and private cheques are accepted 
throughout the country in precisely the same way as 
they were before the recent currency decree came into 
operation. 

Tourists are not put to any inconvenience at all; in fact, 
it has been officially stated by the Finance Minister that 
the new provision does not interfere in any way with 
legitimate business and that tourists are quite unaffected 
thereby. W. STORMONT, 

London Manager, Italian State Tourist Dept. 


An Example to Follow 

SIR,—It may interest you to know that when I was 
asked by my local Conservativejunta for my usual sub- 
scription I replied that it had already been paid to the 
India Defence League. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

Histon Manor, 

Near Cambridge. 


Hitler’s Aims 


SIR,—I have read “ Betsy Prigg’s’”’ letter in the 
Saturday Review of December 29 with slight amusement. 

Most certainly I exist in reality. 

I am firmly convinced that without Adolf Hitler and 
the National Socialist movement Germany would have 
become a Soviet Germany, and Communism would have 
triumphed here. 

May I give a few more reasons why I am pro-Nazi? : 

(1) Unemployment has decreased by over 3 millions. 

(2) Agriculture and industry have been helped by the 
government. 

(8) The German people has regained its unity as one 
state. 

(4) Hitler has given new hope to the German people. 

(5) At last Germany has a stable government. 


(6) The youth of Germany learns discipline and 
obedience again. 

(7) Democracy has proved not to be suitable for us. 
Therefore the German people has given up Parliament- 
arism and has chosen the leadership principle. 

I am convinced, too, that Germany does not want war! 
We want peace instead and a good understanding with 
all nations. 

BARONESSE VON DER GOLTZ. 
Rogzow, uber Belgard/Pers. Pom. 


Help for the Herring Industry 


SIR,—AIl who have the welfare of our fishermen at 
heart will deeply appreciate Lady Houston’s efforts to 
help the herring industry and her magnificent gift to 
assist its unemployed. 

Truly she sets a worthy example to our apathetic 
politicians and others. 

There is, however, one aspect of this question which is 
apt to be lost sight of. Many of these poor fellows now 
so hardly hit by the loss of their markets are ex-Service 
men. They worked on mine sweeping trawlers and 
drifters during the War, and by helping materially to 
keep open our trade routes prevented the starvation of 
our country. 

They freely offered their lives that we might not starve. 
Yet now, by failing to eat the produce of their nets, we 
deny them the wherewithal to live. 

But what is the British Legion doing for these 
ex-Service men? As usual apparently nothing. Not 
even a word from its leaders to support the ‘‘ Eat More 
Herrings ’? campaign. Not a finger lifted to urge the 
Government to act. 

All strength to the pen of your special correspondent 
who has exposed the shams in the organisation, and 
good luck to Lady Houston in her efforts to help these 
unfortunate fishermen. A RANKER OFFICER. 

The Leas, 

Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Socialism by the Front Door! 


SIR,—I see that Mr. MacDonald, in his message to 
the Conference of the Federation of University Conserv- 
ative and Unionist Associations in Edinburgh, roundly 
declares that ‘“‘ Party means national disruption ”’ and 
goes on blandly to remark that “To my mind your 
generation can no more disregard the Socialist method 
in government when circumstances call for its applica- 
tion than a man can attain manhood while preserving 
the habits of his boyhood.” 

From this it is obvious that the Prime Minister still 
clings obstinately to the belief that as the Socialist 
mentor of the Conservative Party he is saving that Party 
from dissolution ! 

The unfortunate part of the business is that he seems 
to have hypnotised Mr. Baldwin and other so-called 
Leaders of the Conservatives into thinking that he and 
his Socialism are absolutely necessary for the preserv- 
ation of Conservatism. 

So Mr. MacDonald is given full liberty to infuse his 
Socialistic ideas into Conservatism, and that is pre- 
cisely what he has long been doing. At first it was 
secretly and diffidently done by the back door. But 
now Mr. MacDonald is getting far bolder. He is 
invading the Conservative premises by the front door, 
confident that no one now will deny him and his ideas 
ingress. 

Is it not time the rank and file of Conservatism 
rebelled against this imminent disruption of their party ? 

DISGUSTED VOTER. 


Defence of Britain via Geneva! 
SIR,—Mr. MacDonald has just been telling a Conserv- 
ative Conference that we have a “‘ great inheritance to 
guard and we must guard it in our homes, in our factor- 
ies, and at Geneva. That is the purpose of the National 
Government.” 
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So far as the ordinary man in the street has been able 
to gather, the only signs of defence of this ‘“‘ great inher- 
itance’’ on the part of this so-called ‘‘ National” 
Government of ours are a pathetic clinging to the fatuous 
idea that Geneva is going to save both Britain and the 
world at large from the disasters of another great war. 


What has this Government done to protect Britain from 


‘possible attack? It is surely notorious that in every 


respect Britain’s defence has been shamefully neglected 
and that we are at the moment the least prepared of all 
the Powers to defend ourselves! 


~ As Mr. MacDonald is mainly responsible for this par- 
lous state of affairs, 1 think he might at least spare us 
all this high faluting nonsense. 
Longbridge Road, 
Becontree, Essex. 


Mosley is the Man 

SIR,—The Season’s Compliments to the Saturday 
Review. 

The current issue bumps off the old and hustles in the 
New Year with implication of intensified vigour: Lady 
Houston soars still higher and ‘‘ Kim,”’ with outspoken 
abandon, conducts us into the Blackshirt lines. 


After all, whatever the allurement to sneer at the man 
because he has not yet officially emerged from that wild- 
erness in which all who aspire to the promotion of 
righteousness must be tried with temptation — we 
cannot escape the inner conviction that Mosley is the one 
and only statesman in the land possessing adequacy of 
entrails enough to substitute a policy of ‘‘ Hither and 
hope” for those blighting policies of ‘‘ Dither and 
Dope”? to which the Old Mutt parties are in seeming 
inextricable bondage. 

Shirts and their colours are not an ultimate aim — the 
poor man of Assisi; the Knights of the Temple and John 
of Jerusalem; even the farmer followers of Cromwell— 
all clad themselves in dress distinctive of exalted mis- 
sions; but it was the accomplishment of their objectives 
which finally hallowed the dress and not the dress that 
hallowed the movement. 


CHAS. JAMEs. 
155, Maple Road, S.E.20. 


The Memel Situation 


SIR,—Having just returned from a tour in this neigh- 
bourhood, I am writing to ask you to publish this letter 
because an extremely unfair angle is given in practically 
all our newspapers in regard to the political position in 
this part of the world. 

First of all, as is well known, the district of Memel 
which, before the war was a part of East Prussia, Ger- 
many, is a district enjoying autonomous rights under the 
League of Nations. The system of government set up 
was to be by elected representatives of the district, who 
would function under the aegis of Lithuania. 


The Versailles Treaty made it perfectly clear that the 
cultural and traditional rights of the inhabitants were to 
be preserved. The inhabitants in this district are pre- 
dominantly German, and I wish to point out very briefly 
the following definite lines upon which the German popu- 
lation is being forced to give up all relations with 
Germany, both spiritual and material, in favour of rela- 
tions with Lithuania which is a backward Slavonic 
State. 

I should further say that Memel was given autonomy 
because it was to remain in culture as of Europe, and not 
as of Asia, and this was decided by the Council of 
Ambassadors itself. In this respect, Asia counts as all 
East of the old Russian border. Neither the Governor 
nor the Directorate have ever respected the Parliamentary 
rights of the inhabitants, and the following three 
examples will show to what lengths they are prepared to 
go. 
Firstly, Protestant priests are not allowed to function. 

Secondly, members of Parliament are by one excuse or 
another, such as stopping the buses running to Memel on 
the day of assembly, not allowed to be present at the 
meetings, with the result that a quorum cannot be 
obtained and the excuse is given to the Governor to 


point out to the Powers that the Parliamentary system is 
unworkable. 


Thirdly, it is not now allowed for German to be taught 
in the schools, although the population is so predomin- 
antly German and further, it is not now allowed for let- 
ters to be addressed in German and Lithuanian. They 
have to be addressed in Lithuanian only. 


Since National Socialism has manifested so definitely 
in the mother country, it is not surprising that it also 
has to manifest in Memel. It is, however, the definite 
intention of the Powers in Germany, witness Herr Hess’ 
declaration, that no illegal means whatever are to be used 
in this district to attempt to further the National Socialist 
cause. Despite this, however, all sorts of excuses are 
made for domiciliary visits to known National Socialists, 
as a result of which an extraordinary collection of out-of- 
date weapons has been collected such as horse pistols, 
scythes, swords, etc. 


Finally, and this is of the utmost importance, the 
intention was that a plebiscite should be taken as to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, but this has never been done. 


C. B. BLACKER. 
14, Clarges Street, W.1. 


War Debts and International Finance 


SIR,—Mr. Francis Gribble’s article on War Debts in 
your issue of December 8th is remarkable. It is one of 
the rare manifestations of the intelligent citizen’s com- 
prehension of post-war finance. 


But while everything Mr. Gribble says is accurate, he 
but touches the surface of the subject. The heart of it 
lies in translating paper-money, paper-price debt in 
terms of gold obligations as was done in the funding of 
these debts in 1923. 


In 1917 America began to print irredeemable papet 
money in billions and lent 4 billions of the paper to Great 
Britain to be spent at paper prices in America. 

In 1923 when the debt was funded, there was already a 
price-fall of over 50 per cent. In other words, the 4 
paper commodity-price billions were actually worth 2 gold 
billions. The statesmen in control, however, obliged 
the English tax-payer to pay 11 gold billions for 66 years 
a a lean worth 2 billions, which represented not one 
gold $. 


Thus these gentlemen engaged the tax-payer to pay all 
the gold on earth ($11,000,000,000) for a loan worth 
$2,000,000,000 and no gold at all. 

But Great Britain has already paid more than 
$2,000,000,000 into the American Treasury in gold trans- 
fers. The debt in gold values received and actual gold 
paid has been more than cancelled long ago. 

This, without counting the excess profit taxes as shown 
by Mr. Gribble. 


Unhappily, however, the result of such financing does 
not stop here. Both England and America did exactly 
the same thing internally in their ‘‘ returns ” to gold 
in 1919 and 1925 and produced the collapse of 1931 and 
1933. 


The result is what the financial editor of the Sunday 
Times calls the present ‘‘ crazy exchanges,’”’ that is 
without reference to real balances or commercial needs 
and the loss of two-thirds in world trade. 

It cannot last. The best brain the New Deal has 


~ developed in America is probably that of Mr. Lexvis 


Douglas, the former Director of the Budget. He said 
before the Economic Club in New York on December 12, 
the increasing deficits as sure as night and day ‘“‘ would 
plunge 125,000,000 people into a ghastly social and 
economic calamity.” 

Is there any hope of avoiding such calamity, for it 
cannot come to one of the great industrial nations without 
teaching the others? If so, it can be done but by follow- 
ing intelligent leadership, that is men whose written 
word for the past twenty years shows accurate comfort 
and anticipation of events. 

Probably the works of no man in responsible financial 
life will stand snch a test better than those of Sir Josiah 
Stamp. 

FREDERIC MATHEWS. 


5, Rue Lalo, Paris. 
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Treasury and Trustee Issues 
(By Our City Editor) 


O say the least of it, it is unfortunate that the 
Treasury should see fit to interfere in finan- 
cial matters when intervention is quite 

unnecessary, and last week we had a further 
example of how unwanted pronouncements by the 
Treasury may give opportunities to the Socialist 
Press to attack the present financial régime. There 
is no ban on Trustee issues in this country, though 
they are under the control of the Bank of England 
in order to prevent congestion of the market and 
ensure orderly procedure at a time when many 
British corporations wish to convert their loans to 
a lower rate of interest. The Socialist Press main- 
tains that a ban actually exists, and, apparently 
from the sheer delight of assuming authority, the 
Treasury last week gave colour to the Socialist 
story by announcing that it had granted permis- 
sion for an immediate conversion operation by the 
L.C.C. involving £10,000,000. 


No such permission was, in fact, necessary, pro- 
vided that the L.C.C. issue took its place in the 


‘list approved by the Bank of England, but the 


official statement enabled the Socialists to say ‘‘ I 
told you so.’’ Incidentally the L.C.C. issue in 
the form of 23 per cents at par marked a further 
stage in the scaling down of interest rates. The 
dating of the new stock, 1960-70, was something of 
a surprise, for an irredeemable stock could have 
been placed on the market. However, the Socialist 
L.C.C. no doubt wants to make the most of cheap 
borrowing without regard for the future. Were it 
not that War Loan and Old Consols were touch- 
ing new record prices at 110 and 93} respectively, 
the new L.C.C. stock would look absurdly dear. 


Higher Banking Profits 

So far as profits are concerned, the past year has 
been a better one for the big banks, who have now 
so many irons in the fire that loss of business on 
ordinary loan transactions and banking accom- 
modation may be compensated by prudent invest- 
ment policy. But the steadier conditions of the past 
year are likely to be reflected in more healthy bank 
balance-sheets. However, it is most satisfactory to 
note that Barclays Bank made a profit of £1,708,174 
for 1934, against £1,604,680 for 1933, and the 
dividends of 10 per cent. on the “* A ’’’ and 14 per 
cent. on the “‘ B ”’ and “‘ C”’ shares are repeated. 
Since 1932 there has been a recovery in profits of 
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£134,000. The sum of £100,000 is allocated to 
reduction of premises, whereas a year ago only 
£50,000 was placed to staff widows’ fund. 

The increase in profits recorded by Lloyds Bank 
is a substantial one, after several comparatively 
lean years, for profits for 1934 amount to 
£1,651,506, against £1,438,822 for 1933. The divi- 
dend is again 12 per cent. on the ‘‘ A ’”’ shares, 
with the maximum 5 per cent. on the fully-paid 
“B,” and £250,000 is placed to contingencies 
account, against £100,000 last year. The bank 
has also been able to restore £500,000 to reserve 
fund, so that the past year’s operations have 
greatly strengthened the position. 


Midland, National Provincial, and Westminster 

The Midland Bank, the biggest of the ‘‘ Big 
Five,’’ also has satisfactory results, net profits 
being £2,292,217, against £2,266,846. The 16 
per cent. dividend absorbs £1,766,753, and 
£250,000 is placed to premises account, with 
£270,000 to contingencies fund. A year ago the 
amount of £550,000 was placed to contingencies, 
with no allocation to premises. 

The National Provincial Bank’s net profit is 
£40,000 higher at £1,643,760, the 15 per cent. divi- 
dends allowing £100,000, against nil, to be placed 
to premises account. The dividends absorb 
£1,421,912. 

Westminster Bank have to report a most satis- 
factory increase in profits at £1,524,880, compared 
with £1,464,555 for 1933, the dividends being 18 
per cent. on the £4 shares and 12} per cent. maxi- 
mum on the £1 shares. As before, £100,000 is 
placed to premises account, with £200,000 to pen- 
sions fund. The sum of £1,820,157 has been 
restored to reserve. 

In the North, Martin’s Bank have increased profits in 
the past year from £654,940 to £672,257 the dividend 
being maintained at 14 per cent. with £75,000 against 
£50,000 transferred to premises account and a larger 
amount carried forward. Williams Deacon’s Bank, affili- 
ated to the Royal Bank of Scotland, have maintained 
profits the past year’s figure being £274,180 compared 
with £272.995 for 19383. The 12% per cent. dividend 
absorbs £234,375. 

The District Bank’s profit was £430,229 against 
£418,529 for 1933, the dividends of 16 2-8 per cent. on the 
“A” and 10 per cent. on the “ B” shares absorbing 
£347,600 and allowing £10,000 more to be placed to pro- 
perty account than in the previous year. 
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